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PREFACE. 

HE fdlawitig Sheet t 
were the ProduS tf 
feme kifure Hani in 
the Caimtryabait three 
pr four Ktarj ago. Thy were 
mrittenintheTear 1 709, and not 
tranfiribed till the Utter Endof the 
next Summer., as the Reader will 
findbyfiveralPaffagesupanddnm, 
which will clear the Time, and fame 
the Critics the Trouble of m^img 
onj Mfiahes in their CoajeSuret. 
For Want offiKb Informations^ or 
from the tofs of theau LeaiiwA 
iUai W^ Act «f a If orU of P ow* 
MJat&igtlie Date of nan) exa^ 
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lent Vteces^ and ha've differed i^aftly 
from one another^ not only in a Day, 
'■or a Month^ but even in a Tear^ 
may fimetimes in two or three. 
But I have always pbfervedy that 
they dtfagree mofiy where they dif* 
fer ledfi; the nearer they come to 
^cne another^ the eloferrs the Ett" 
gagement; and the Critical War is 
Miways hottefty when there is no* 
Mjg between them, 

i hope the Headers will he fi 
waridid^ ns riot to ex^eS what th^ 
do not find^ for I am Very fenjime 
from the better Judgment cf Mart" 
Mid ^ that they will be under a 
fttdnge Temftatioh to blame flicb a 
tf^ori as this^ for laying down 
^Eiiles without ffving/ Examples; 
i^Jmujt oih^Ht does not feem 
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eafy for me to ezcufi fo great an- 
Omijion^ voben I might at once^ 
with the Trouble only of Tranfcri- 
bing^ have enlarged the Book^ ad" 
orned the Worky. and diverted the 
courteous Reader, 

Buty perhaps^ Ibada Afmdto 
be the fir ft Modern that ever com* 
pofeda Piece of this Nature xptthout 
the Pomp of Quotations ; andjinte I 
did not fie the Neceffity ofit^ I was 
VDilling to avoid all OJientation of 
Learning. Tul ly is veryfparing in 
Quotations. Mofi that he ufetb an 
to Jhoxo the Force and Varyings of 
ABion and Elocution^ rather than 
the Rules of Writings except when. 
be quotes himfilfy which is next to 
not quoting at aU^ and the worfi Way- 
of producing Examples in theWorld^ 
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Ariftotle*/ IFay is dry andformdl% 
and Longinus, tTi^ hath recorded 
fame of the mofl beautiful Parages of 
the Greek Authors in his Treatifeof 
Sublime^ eould not have been under* 
fiood without them. I have dwelled 
«nly in general Rules^ without de^ 
fiendittg into th? Provinces of the 
Grammarian and Rhetor ician* and 
perhaps if any body is plea fed tq 
try^ he will hardly find it fra&i-^ 
cable to illujlrate theje Rules by Ex* 

ampks. 

The Rules I have given^ are the 
Refult of a thoufand others ^ the 
Atftra^ and Ejfence of Grammar^ 
,Rhitorick and Logick ; and the Ez" 
amples of a per fit Style are to be 
taken from the beft Authors in gene" 
f «/, not from any feparate Quota^ 

tions^ 
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tioos, . Tully WQuintilian do' 
frequently commend the iJluftrious 
Writers they mention for their fi" 
veral Excellencies^ and propofi 
them as Standards in gemral for 
the finer al Ways of Writing tbey 
were diftinguijhed in ; hut. tbey m* 
wr dejcend to ? articular s, norjup^ 
port their Opinions by formal Cita* 
jidns. For that they ref&rr them- 
.filves to e^ry^ Mans jTaJie and 
judgment. 

If we conjider others^ who have 
delivered any Rules of Writings 
we JhaU find^ the Examples they 
produce^ are in minuter Matters 
to explain the Terms and Signtfi^ 
cation of the lower Rules^ which 
relate to Grammar and Rhetoric^ 
to the Art and Mechanifm of 

A 4 \rtttmi^- 
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Wfmng. JBiH where they' treat 
in generals^ as I have done^ they 
never iUuflrate their Rules by Ex* 
amples, QuintilianV Infiitution 
is full of Quotations y for the firfl 
nine Books in which he treats his 
Suhje& as a Rhetoriciem; but in 
the three lafi^ efpeciaUy the twelfth, 
where he rtfes from Particulars to 
more general Conjiderations ^ we 
hardly have one Citation', and the 
fame may be obferved of Tully 
in his general Rules of Oratory, 
No body produces Examples of 
son^fltnt Writers by particular 
^totations^ and the Jeveral Rules 
J have given for the Idiom^ Pit" 
rityy Plainnefs^ and Decorations 
of Speech^ See. cannot be far- 
iber iJkfirated by any Pafjages 
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from Aytbors ; for we have tiatu* 
ral Notions of theje TTiings^ and 
can only fet them off by Jmwing 
the feveral Ways of offending a» 
gainfl: them. 

Rules /peak tbemfehes; they 
draw the ViSture of Natttrt^ and 
give us Jure Criterions of an 
Original in every Performance, 
I am very certain^ the World 
had feen the fairefi Draughts ber- 
fort any fettled Rules were given ; . 
and perhaps the Works cf the 
Learned have been more formal^ 
bitt not more correff^ ffnee Men 
wrote according to Art, JFj^r 
thofe whafirfl preferibed the Rules 
of Writings did not take Nature 
ftripped and naked for their Copy. 5 
biii they looked upon b&r^asjh was 
dxeffei:aad adorned hy ber Ado- 
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refs : They took off, indeed allfalfi 
Colours^ but aOoiaped h&r a littk 
Taint J and were content Jhe Jhould 
he fit out like any Lady^ provided 
per Drejfes did not fpoil her na^ 
title Beauty. They formed their 
Rules upon the Model of the bejk 
Writers 'y they were fi artful as to 
conceal their Art^ and while they 
Jemed to. prefiribe to others^ they 
jxfere. only Copiers themfelves. But 
after they had fixed the Standard y 
wey were fare every Writer would 
b^ brought to their Bar ; and as 
th^ firjk admirable Copies of Na^ 
tuu gave them a. Foundation for 
their Rules ^ they knew, every good 
Genius would write and judge 
J^ ISatuise , * whether any Rules 
idilkeenfitiornor. And perhaps y 
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(for I love to doubt in Matters of 
Jo hazardous Conje&ure) if tot 
Rules had not been given, we had 
been troubled with many fewer 
Writers ; for then thofi who bad 
not Nature for their RuUy could 
have had no Rule at all. But 
now how many Scribblers are there^ . 
who obferve the Rule and negleS 
the Meaning ? and what Number 
of Pedants do we meet with, that 
keep to the lottery and lofi the- 
Spirit ? 

I wont pretend-'to anjwer my 
Want of Method^ perhaps I have 
obfervedity tho I Jeem to negleS 
it\ Nor /hall I need any Apology ' 
for the Style and Manner I have ^ 
ufedy . which -, the graven- Critics - 
mil. cenfike as too ligbt^ and ju- 





X 

^mk for xmof. my Frofepom 
£dt I was not vnting -to tnyfelf^ 
war to the grave and learned^ but 
ta a ywr^ i^lem0i of fprigbtly 
fartSy^^md a lively hnaginafion, 
JSfy. Bufintfs was ta engage his 
Attentim^-^nd ghe the . Piece 
fach Coloursy as would flrike bis 
Fan(^ And I am. very ghd^ 
that wBiU I wrote to a Tout by 
Mfotdd write fonuthuig like a ICoutb^ 
only ttm^mnz the Brisknefs of 
'Fboaght wim the. SedateneJ} of 

What I wiJked might be ^* 
farmed by the fineft Wits u^n the. 
ancient Author Sy L have with sn-^ 
kapnffibl&Tleafiare feenaccomj^ijh* 
M.\lfy the Admirable Critic upoth 
i&iQSU Aadj^Mr^ Steele, and 

his; 
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hisFrietids^ would da the famtju* 
fiice fo Horace, Homer, andMiV' 
gil, or any cekbratect Names in Aa* 
tiquity^ we might hope to read tfxm 
in a brighter Light^ and pemfi 
Ten thottfand Qlorief^ which litco- 
^ered under the Modem way of //- 
l&flration. 

Tully who hath gvvm us tbttfe 
excSent Books tf Orators^ and 0* 
ratoryy was himjelfthe ^eatefi 0- 
rotor, i/ Horace had not beensn 
excellent Foetyhe had never been an 
admirable Critic. The beft Ptr^ 
farmers are the hefi Judgeis in every 
Arty and the ingenious Author of 
*i&e Eflfay upon Criticifm demon* 
Jhrates the Jufinefs of his Remarks ^ 
by the Goodnefs of his Writing, 
The. true, S^rii cf Oriticifm feems^ 

- to. 
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to revive^ My Lord RofGoinmony 
and the fre/enty. mtb the lateDuki 
o/Bucks^ opened the Scene in King 
Citarles the Second^ s Time^ but it 
Jim clafidagaihi. Andruabing was 
done but in a dry^ formal Jf^e^yex* 
ceftf by Df ydeOy wbo at once gave 
the be ft Rules ^ and broke them is 
Jfightofhis ownKnowledge^ and 
the RehearfaL His Prefaces axe 
many of them admirabkupon DtOr 
matick Writit^ ; he had feme per 
culiarNotionsy which he maintains 
with great - Addrejs ; but Ms Judg-- 
.went inr dijhuted Points is of lej} 
Weizht ana Vahie^ becaufi the lip' 
confiancy of his Temper did run into 
his Thoughts^, and mixed with the 
CondaB of ins Writings, as wgU..as 




^ » 
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The frejint Age fiemeth to be 
horn for earring Criticifm to its> 
bigheji Fitch and Ferfe&ion. We 
have feen many admirable Pieces 
in the Jingle Papers^ which have, 
been fubltjiid of late Tears^ pre- 
ferable to Volumes of Tour ftanch^ 
formal Critics, Many ingenious 
Hands have concurred to refeue it 
from Pedantry^ Dulaefi^ and III* 
Nature, It is no longer, a. dry^fourf^ 
verbal Study, but claimeth a Place 
among the folitefi Parts of Lear n^- 
ing: A Critic Jhould lift up his 
Head with an eajy^ chearjul Air^ 
and not be difiinguijhed^ as the 
Tribe hath generally been^ by the 
Wrinkles of^ his Brows^ but as 
Men of Candor and Xngeniiity 
mght to bey. by the Goi^'Nae 
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ture^ Freedom^ and Opennefs of his 
Countenance. Critics are apt to 
talk in a fipercilious^ magtfhrial 
Wjiy<i- to obtrude their Sentiments 
on the Wbrld^ and maintain every 
fingular Opinion with Stiffnefs and 
in Manners. But if they would 
fiften the Rigor of their Pen^ 
and (^er their Notions in a mO" 
deft ajfable Addrefs^ their Civi- 
lity and Complaijance would tak& 
e/f' thofe Prejudices y. with which 
Pride and Pojitvvenefs are gene* 
raUy entertained. The late^ Edi* 
tion of Horace is the fineji and 
•^greateji Piece of Crtticifm^ that 
was ever written on any Clajpc ; 
and if the mcfi learned Do&or^ 
bad been a more popular Writery 
tbeW&dd I believf would have 

admir.edl 
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admired feveral Paffages they en» 
deavour ta explode : And more 
Texts had been acknowledged ad" 
mirahly refioredy if fome had not 
been magifteriaUy obtruded. 

What a polite Critit may do if 
he pleafisy and in how different 
an Ajpe3 Criticijm appears^ when 
formed by Men of Parts and Fire, 
we may fee in Mr. TrappV Pra- 
le^ioncs Poetic*. A Work that 
cannot he enough commended^ whe* 
ther we confider the Curioufnefs of 
bis Ob/ervattons^ the Juftnefs if 
his Remarksy the Truth and Im* 
portance of his Rules^ the Apt* 
nefs and Beauty of 'his Exam^ 
pleSy the Force ana Elegance of 
his Style^ and the Penetration of 
bis Wit and Judgment : A Piece 
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m fitch p€rft3ian of Beattiy^ that 
M. gives the Rtdes with the fime 
Sfirh we find in. the Exam^ts^ 
and . maketh thofi ViffertationSy 
which in heavy formal Hands 
would have looked crabbed^ duUy 
and dtyy, Jhlne in all the Graces 
that JLifty and Eafi^ and Vigor 
can adorn them wifh ; we fie 
how enterAaining the fiverefi Crr- 
pcifins are in a Poet^s Hand^ and 
what Ufe ami Spirit he eon give 
to the dryefl Part of his Subje&y 
wbiU he frefiribes the Rules and 
fixes the Laws of Poetic DlBion^ 
weigheth the Importance of Words^ 
and confiders the feveral Ways of 
Expreffion peculiar to the Poets* 
And if ^fifl of fuch Learning;^ 
and fiich, P.(irts^ wc^ld undertake 

this 
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this Frovince^ I cannot help ft* 
f eating iV, we Jhmld fie more and 
more into the Property^ ^ren^th^ 
and Compap^ and all the hidden 

Beauties of the Greek and Latin 
Tongues, 

Since the firft: Edition of this 
Book^ Mr, Tt^^^^r Second Volume 
of his Praelediones hath been pub* 
lifi>d ', but after having /aid fi 
much of the Former^ I will only 
add^ that this Second maketh me 
long for the Third. 

What Advantages our LangmH 
may receive^ when thofe will take 
upon them to reform ity who are the 
bvjl Writers in it^ we may partly 
conceive from the new Propo/al for 
afcertaining the Britilb Tongue^ 
and fixing the Standard of it* 
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And whenever a Work of that 
Public Spirit JhaH be undertaken^ 
and fiifported by the greatejt 
and ableft Hands in the King- 
dom^ I win promifi myfelf to fee 
our Language rival the Strength 
and Eloquence of the Roman Di* 
aion. 

if I had fern my Lord Lanf- 
downe J Foems in one View^ I 
might have formed a jufier Idea 
of the Oreatnefi of his Geniusi, 
and the Delicacy of his Wit. For 
vphen I wrote thefe Sheets^ they lay 
differfid up and down in the Aiifi 
ceBanies ; but feme kind Hand hath 
ajfembkd the fcattered Stars^ and 
added another Lyre to the Conftel* 
lotions, 

Ferhapy 
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Perhaps f tke'i^raffers I have 
drawn of our moft celebrated Poets^ 
liifloria/is and Dhines^ will not 
be agreed in by aU ; and therefore^ 
fi various is the Judgment of Man" 
kind^ I fuffer*d that Piece to g0 
vpith fome Relu&ance. All I can 
fay for myfelf is, that I have 
£onfeterd very carefully the .Di- 
JiinSiion of their CmraBers ; and 
if lam not mtfiaken in tbaty lam 
jiire I bofve- fiid no more of tbem^ 
than they deferve. 

If I have advanced any Jingular 
Opinions^ Ijhall be ready either to 
give them up^ or give my Reafins 
for them ; for^ however 1 may dif" 
fer in my Notions from the Herd 
of Critics and Commentators^ Ijhall 
always he ambitious to tbink mib 
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tie Politer, and more Candid fart 
of Mankind. 

The Additions mufi anjiter for 
themfehes, for I don t care to en- 
large this Preface any mere. 
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DISSERTATION,!^^ 



My Lord 



3 




CAN hardly prevail 
with myfelt to give 
Your iJordlhip this 
Trouble, without ma- 
king an Apology for it 
in the Entrance, and begging Your 
Lordfhip's. Pardon for intruding 
without Leave, and offering You a 
Prefent before I am (ure of Your 
Acceptance. I might be very large 
upon the Importance and Advan- 
tages of Education, and fay a great 
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many Things which have been faid 
before; but that Point is fo wetl 
confidered. by Your Lordfliip^s moft 
Noble Parents, that I need not fay 
any Thing upon it; -and Your Ap- 
plication to the excellent Methods 
taken for making a great, and a 
jood Man, will anfwer, I am per- 
[uaded, ail .the fair Expe^ations 
every body conceiveth of You, that 
knoweth You. . 

And therefore, as You want no 
Inftruftions fuitablc to Your Birth 
and Quality, I have rather chofen 
to prefcnt Your Lordfhip with fome 
peculiar Thoughts, th«^n to run a 
needlefs Treatile upon the Subjeft ac^ 
icngth ,• ahd tho* w/?at I hy^ is no 
doubt inculcated to Your Lord^p 
by better Hands, yet Variety^rriay 
engage Your Attendon j and the 
fame Precepts differenrly ap|)lyed 
will make the deeper Impreflion, 
whferc Your Mwd hath received the 

CIu- 
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Charaders before, and i$ readier to 
admit a fecond Stamp, when it is fa 
well prepared by the firft* 

Your Lordfliip will at leaft have 
the Advantage of feeing Things to- 
gether i and Leifure to weigh and 
confider the Reafonableriefs of what 
is recommended to You : And if I • 
offer any Thing which is not com- 
monly obferved, 1 hope it will ftot 
be interpreted any Singularity, but 
fucb, as may render Your Lordihip 
more Eminent, and DiHinguiflicd ia 
the World. 

The great Obligations I have to 
thofe of Your Illuftrious Family, in- 
cline me to make fomeAcknow* 
ledgment; and.fince lam notcapa* 
ble of doing it to them, I have cho- 
fen this Way to give Your Lordihip 
•a Token of the grcatHonourlhave 
for the 'Houfe of Rut land 5 and 
if I am of any Service to Your 
Lordihip, I fliall gratify a particur 
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lar Inclination of my own to fervc 
You. 

• 

Your Lordfhip's Years begin to 
make You capable of Reflexion, 
and Your good Parts advancing far 
before YowrTears, difcover a folid 
Judgment joined with a quick. Ap- 
■prchenfion, which, if duly impro- 
• ved, will teach You to think right, 
and bring You to fo juft a Gonclu- 
fion in all Emergencies, that to ap- 
prehend and determine will be but 
one Trouble ; fo vaft an Advantage 
is a natural Penetration in an Un- 
derftanding like Yours, when it 
comes to be exercifed in Know- 
ledge, and acquainted with tlic 
.World. 

I have obferyed, befides the Rea- 
dinefe of Parts, a Goodnefs Of Na- ^ 
ture, an ' excellent Difpofition of 
Mind derived to Your Lordfliip 
from the Parents of two Generations 
^to whom I have the Honour to be 

known ; 
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• 

known J an^ thofe excellent Seeds 
implanted in Your Birth, will, if 
cultivated, be mod flourilhing in 
Production i and as the Soil is 
good,and no Coft nor Care wanting 
to improve it, we muft entertain 
Hopes. of the richcft Harveft: The 
Ear muft be Admirable and Full, 
when the Blade is fo Fair and Pro- 
mifmg. 

Your Birth is attended with pe- 
culiar Advantages of Tide and 
Eftate, of Worth and Goodncfs in 
Your Anceitlors and Parents : The 
Honour and Dignity of Your-Family ; 
the great Examples of Virtue in Yoijr 
Progenitors for a long Dcfcentj 
and the living, and more prevailing 
Example of Your ftioft Ijluftrious 
Grand-Father and Father will fire 
a Soul like Yours to a generous 
Emulation ; and, I hope. Your 
Lordfhip will follow tbem with 
equal Steps^ if ton do not go beyond 
tbem. B 3 ^^ 
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So feleft a Conjundion of the hap- 
. pieft Circumftances muft have a 
blefled Influence on the whole 
Courfe of Your Life y and if Families 
are the more Noble for being more 
Ancient, Your Lordfliip will Ihinc 
' in true Nobility, and reflcd a Luftre 
on all the long Gallery of Your 
Prcdeceflbrs. . . 

But, my Lord, the. faired Dia- 
mends are rough till* they are po- 
lilhed, and the pureft Gold muft be 
run and waflied, and fiftcd in the 
Oir* We are untaught by Nature, 
a-nd the fineft Qualities will grow 
wildand degenerate, if the Mind is 
not formed by Difcipline, and cul- 
tivated with , an early Care. In 
fome Perfons, who have run up to 
Men without a Liberal Education, 
we may obferve many great Quali- 
ties darkened and eclips'dj their 
Minds arecrufted over like Diamonds 
ip the Rock, they flalh out fome- 
% < 'times 
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times into an irregular Greatnefs of 
Thought, and betray in their Ani- 
ons an unguidcd Force^ and unnia«- 
n^ged Virtue j fomcthing vcty 
Great and very Noble may be diU 
cerned, but it looketh cumbecfome 
and awkard, and is alone of all 
Things the wor(e for being Natural. 
Nature is undoubtedly the beft 
Miftrefs, and the apieft Scholar^ but 
Nature herfclf nmft be civilized, or 
fiie.wililook favage, as flie appears 
in the Indian Princes, who are veftcd 
wich a native Majcfty, a furprizing 
Greatnefs and Gcnerofity of Soul, 
aiiddifcover what we always regret, 
Fine Parts, and excellent Natural 
Endowments without Improvement. 
In thofe Countries, which we call 
£j/Z^^rd?«/, where Art and Politencfs 
arc not ukidcrftood. Nature hath the 
greater Advantage in this, that Sim* 
plicicy of Manners often fecureth 
the Innocence of the Mind; and asx" 

B 4 Nfu\sp 
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Virtue is not, fo neither is Vice ci- 
vilized and refined: But in thefe 
Politer Parts of the World, where 
Virtue exccUeth by Rules and Di- 
fcipline. Vice alfo is more inftruded, 
and with us good Qualities will not 
fpring up alone: Many hurtful 
Wee^s will rife with them, and 
choak them in their Growth, unlefs 
removed by fome skilful Hand j nor 
will the Mind be brought to a juft 
Perfeftion, without cheriftiihg every 
hopeful Seed, and reprcifing every 
fupcrflijous Humour : The Mind is 
like the Body in this Regard, which 
cannot fall into a decent and eafy 
Carriage, unlefs it be falhioned in 
Time: An untaught Behaviour is 
like the People that ufe it, truly 
ruftic, forccdj. and utfcouth, and 
Artmuft be applied to make it Na- 
tural. 

My 
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My Lord, the Neceffity of Educa« 
tion is plain, but the Methods of 
it are in many Points ungrateful to 
Perfohs of Your Lordlhip's Years. 
Sprightly Youth, and clofe Applica-^ 
tion will hardly ftand together: 
Long Attention to the fame Tiling 
is tedious to tender Minds ,- and \is 
difficult to fix the Mercury ^ and fet- 
tle a brisk, lively Temper in a labo-. 
rious plodding Track of Learning. 
This Your Parts are too delicate to 
admifof, and too ready to need': 
YourLordfhip will always ufe Ap- 
plication enough to apprehend 
Things folly 5 and a fliorter Atten- 
tion^ if it be clofe^ will mafter any 
Difficulty, that falls in Your way : 
I believe. You are of that generous 
Temper, fo natural to Perfons of 
Your great Parts, to fuffer no Diffi- 
culty to be too hard for You, and to 
mafter evety Oppofition, that would 
obftru^ Your Paffage. 

- B 5 ??^^ 
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For, niy Lord, 'tis in Knowledge 
its in War J Open Places are ealily 
taken in, and Towns not ftrongly 
fortified make but a weak Refiftance ; 
tut where Art and Nature conspire 
to render any Fortrefs impregnable j 
it muft be won by the moft power- 
ful AfTaults, and nobleft Refolution. 
Brttjjels and Lowvain are eafy Con- 
quefts, they do not fo much reiift, 
as admit the V\6tor ; but if the Duke 
of Marlborough, or Prince Bugene 
had expe^ed other Towns would 
have made them the fame Compli- 
ments. UJle had ftiil remained to the 
Trenco^ and Mons and Tournay 
might dill have been thought im- 
pregnable. *Tis familiar to our 
Troops to beat an Pirmy m plain 
Fight, and open Field ; but when 
die Enemy lieth entrenched behind 
Lines, as ftrong as Walls, the laic 
bloody, and glorious Battle at the 
Woods of Sort and San fart will 

ihow. 
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fhoWj that the lift Degrees of Bra- 
very and Refolution, the moft abfo- 
lute Points, of Courage and Con« 
dud are required to mrmount fuch 
infuperabk Difficulties, and return 
with Vidory. 

To leave this Digreffion, my 
Lord, if 1 may call it (o. Knowledge 
Will not be won without Pains and 
Application : Some Parts of it are 
ea/ier, fome more difficult of Ac- 
ceis : We muft proceed at once by 
Sap and Battery; and when the 
Breach is pradicable. Your Lordlhip 
hath Nothing to do, but to preU 
boldly on, and enter : It is troubk^ 
fome and deeo Digging for pure 
Waters, bttt when once You come 
to the Spring, they rife and meet 
You: The Entrance into Know- 
ledge is oftentimes very Narrow^ 
Dark, and Tirefome, but the Rooms 
are Spacious, and glorioufly Furniflbt--' 
ed: TheCoontry is admirable, and 

B 6 ^>L«^ 
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every Profpe^ entertaining* Your 
Lordfliip need ,not wonder, that 
fine Countries have ftrait Avenues, 
when the Regions of Happinefs^^ like 
thofeof Knowledge^ are impervious, 
and fliut to lazy Tra^cellers^ and 
the Way to Heaven itfelf is Nar- 
row. 

• Common Things ate eafily at- 
tained, and no body valueth what 
lieth in everybody's Way: What 
is Excellent is platted out of ordi- 
nary Reach, and Your Lordfliip 
will eafily be perfuaded to put forth 
Your Hand to the utmoft Stretch, 
and reach whatever Yott afpire at. 

Many are the Subjefts, my Lord, 
which will invite and defcrve the 
fieadieft Application from thofe 
who would excell, and be diftin- 
guilhedin them« Humane Learn- 
ing in general : Natural Philofophy : 
Mathematicks, and tlie whole Circle 
of Science: But there is no Neceffi^ 

^X 
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ty of leading You thro' thefc fcvcral 
Fields' of Knowledge: It will be 
moft Commendable for Your Lord- 
fliip to gather fome of the faireft 
Fruit from them all, and*^to lay up 
a Store of good Senfe, and found 
ReafoB, of great Probity, and folid 
Virtue : This is the true Ufe of 
Knowledge, to make it fubfervient 
to the great Duties of our moft Holy 
Religion, that as You are daily 
grounded in the true and faving 
Knowledge of a Chriftian, You may 
ufe the Helps of Humane Learning, 
and direft them to their proper End. 
Your Lordlhip will meet with great 
and wonderful Examples of an irre* 
gular and itiiftaken Virtue in the 
Greeh and Rdmanr^ with many In- 
ftances of Greatnefs of Mind, of 
unftiaken Fidelity, Contempt of 
humane Grandeur, 9 moft paflGonatc 
Love of their Country, Prodigality 
of Life, Difdain of Servitude, invio- 
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lable Truth, and * the moft publick 
difinterefted Souls, that ever threw 
off all Regards in Comparilbn with 
their Country s Good j Your Lord- 
ftiip will difcern the Flaws and Ble- 
milhes of therr faireft Adions, fee 
the wrong Apprehenfions they bad 
of Virtue, and be able to point them 
right, and keep them within their 
proper Bounds. Under this Cor- 
Kftion You may cxtrad a generous 
and noble Spirit from the Writings 
and Hiftories of the Ancients. And 
I would in a particular Manner 
recommend the Clajffic Authors to 
Your Favour, and they will recom- 
mend themfelves to Your Appro* 
bation. 

If Your Lordlhip would refolve 
to matter the Greek as well as the 
Z^trt/Vi Tongue, You will find that 
the one is the Source and Original 
of all that is moft Excellent in the 
other i I do no| mean ^ much for 

" ' ExprepSon, 
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Expreffion, as Thought, though 
fome of the moft beautiful Strokes 
of the Latin Tongue are drawn 
from the Lines of the Grecian Ora- 
tors and Poets; but for Thought, 
and Fancy, for the very Foundation, 
and EmbellHhment or their Works, 
You will fee, the iMins havt ran- . 
facked x\\z Grecian Score, and, as 
Tiorace advifcs all, who would fuc- 
ceed in writing Well,^ had their 
Authors Night and Morning in their 
Hands. 

And they havfe been fuch happy 
Imitators, that the Copies have 
proved more t%z(k than the Origi. 
nals; and Rome bath triumphed 
over Athens^ as well in Wir, as 
Arms i for tho' Greece may have the 
Honour of Invention, yet 'tis cafier 
to ftrike out a new Courfe of 
Thought, than to equal old Origin 
nals, and therefore it is more Ho^ 
nour to furpafe. than to invent anew* 
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Venio is a great Man from his own 
Defigns, but if he had attempted 
upon the Cartons^ and outdone Ra^ 
phael Urbin in Life and Colours, he 
had been acknowledged- greater 
than that celebrated Mafter, but 
now we muft think him lefs. 

If I may detain Your LordUiip 
with a fliort Comparifon of the 
Greel and Roman Authors, I muft 
needs own, the laft have thePrefe* 
rence in my Thoughts, 3nd 1 am 
not Singular in my Opinion. Ic 
muft be confeffed,* the Romans have 
left no Tragedies behind them, that 
. may compare with the Majefty of 
the Grecian Stagey the beft Come- 
dies of Rome, were written on the 
Grecian Plan, but Menander is too 
far loft to be compared with Tf- 
rence 5 only if we may judge by the 
Method T^r^«c^ufed in forming two 
Greek Plays into one, we Ihall na- 
turally conclude^fince his.are perfe<a 

upon 
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upon that Model,- that tbq^ arc 
more perfcd than Menanders were. 
Ifhall make no great Difficulty in 
preferring PUuitus to Arijiopbantf 
for Wit and Hnmoor, Variety of 
Charaders^ Plot and .Contri\aoce 
in his Plays, tho' Horace hath cen* 
fured him for Low Wit: 

Virgil has been fo often compared 
with Horner^ and the Merits of thofc 
Poets fo often canvaiTcd, that I 
fhall only fay^ that if the Reman 
lliines not fn the Gredan^s Fiimc 
and Fire, ^is the Coolnefs of his 
Judgment, rather than die Want of 
Heat. Your Lordihip will gene- 
rally find the Force of a Poa's Ge- 
nius, and the Strength of his Fancy 
difplay themfelves in the Defcripti- 
ons they give of Battles, Storms, 
Prodigies, &c. and Homers Fire 
breaks out on thefe Occafions in 
more Dread and Terror : But Virgtl 

mixes Ccmpaffion with his Terror, 

and. 
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and, by thrbwing Water on the 
Flame, maketh it burn the bright- 
er ; ft) in the Storm j fo in his Bat- 
ties on the .Fall o( Pallas ^nd Qw»/7- 
la: And that Scene of Horror, 
which his Hero opens in the fccond 
Book : The Burning of Troy : The 
Ghoft of Hector: The Murder of 
the King •. The Maflacrc of the 
People: The fudden Surprize, and 
the Dead of Night, arc fo relieved 
by the Piety and Pity that is every 
where intermixed, that we forget 
our Fears, and join in the J-amen- 
tation. All the World acknowledge . 
cth the JEneid to be moft Perfe^ 
in its Kind} and confidering the 
Difadvantage of the Language, and 
^he Severity of the Roman Mufe^ the 
Poem is ftill more Wond(^rfuJ, fince 
without the Liberty of the Grecian 
Poets, the Diftion is fo Great and 
Noble, fo Clear, fo Forcible and 
Expreflive, fo Chaft and Pure, that 

even 
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even all the Strength and Compafs 
of the Greek Tongue joined to 
Homer's Fire cannot give us ftrongcr 
and clearer Ideas, tlian the great 
Virgil hath fet before our Eyes,- 
. fonie few Inftances excepted, in . 
which Homer thro' the Force of 
Genius hath excelled. 

I have argued hitherto, my Lord, 
for Virgil^ and it will be no Won- 
der, that bis Poem ftiould be more 
corre6 in the Rules of Writing, if 
that ftrange Opinion prevailctb, that 
Homer writ without any View 'or 
Defign at all, that his Poems arc 
loofe, independent Pieces tacked 
together, and were originally only^ 
fo many Songs or Ballaar upon the 
Godf and Heroes^ and the Siege ^ of 
Troy. If this be true, they arc the 
completeft String of Ballads I ever 
met with, and whoever colleded 
them, and put them in the Me- 
thod we now read them in, %vhcthcr 

it 
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it were Pififtratusj or any other; 
hath placed them in fuch Order, 
that the Iliad and the OdyJJeu feem 
to. have been compofed with one 
View and Defign, one Scheme and 
Intention, which are carried on 
from the Beginning to the End all 
along Uniform and Confiftent with 
themfelves* Some, my Lord; have 
argued the World was made by a 
wife Being, and not jumbled toge- 
ther by Chance, from the very Ab- 
furdiry of fuch a Suppofitipni and 
they hvive illuftrated their Argument 
from the Impoffibility, that fuch a 
Poem, as Ho?ners^ and Virgil's^ 
fliould rife in fuch beautiful Qrder 
out of Millions of Letters eternally 
fliaken together j but thut Argument 
is half fpoiled, if wc allow, that 
the Poems of Horner^ in each of 
which appeareth one continued 
formed Defign from one End to 
the other, were written in loofe 

Scraps 
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Scraps on no fettled premeditated 
Scheme. Horace^ we are fure, was 
of aiioiher Cpinion^ and, fo was 
Virgil too, who built his Mneid Jup- 
.on the Model of the Iliad^ and the 
Odyffei's: After all^TJ/Z/y, whofeRe- 
lation of this Paffage hath given 
fomc Colour to this Suggeftion, fay- 
eth no more, than that PififlratuSy 
whom he dommendeth for hisLcarn- 
ing, and condcmneth for his Ty- 
ranny, obfervihg the Books o( Jlo-. 
mer to lie confufed and out of Order, 
placed them in the Method the 
great Author, no doubt, had firft 
tbrmed them in : But all this Tully 
giveth us only as Report. And k 
would be very ftrange, that Arijiotle 
fliould form his Rules on Homer* s 
Poems; that Horace Iho'uld follow 
his Example^ and propofe Homer for 
the Standard of Epic Writing, with 
this bright Teftimony, that he never 
undertook afiy Tubing inconfiderately^ 
nor ever made any.joolijh Attem^Xs \ 
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if indeed this celebrated Poet did 
not intend to form his Poems in 
the Order and Defign we fee them 
in :.If wc look upon the Fabrick 
and Conftrudion of thofe great 
Works, we fhall find an admirably 
Proportion in all the Parts, a perpe- 
tual Coincidence, and Dependence 
of one upon anotlier i I will ven* 
turc an Appeal to any learnedj 
Critic in this Caufe ; and if it be a 
fufficient Reafon to alter the com- 
mon Readings in a Letter, a Word, 
or a Phrafe, from the Confideration 
of the Context, dr. Propriety of the 
Language, and call it the Rcftoring 
of the Text, is it not a Demon- 
firation that thefe Poems were 
made in the fame Courfe of Lines, 
and upon the fame Plan we read 
them in at prcfent,.from all the Ar- 
guments, rfiat Connexion, Depen- 
dence and Regularity can give us ? 
If thofe Critics, who maintain this 

od4 
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odd Fancy of Homer's Wi kings, lind 
found them loofe, and undigcftcd, 
and reftored them to the Order they 
(land in now, I believe they would 
have gloried in their Art, and main- 
taified it with more uncontefted 
Rcafons^ than they are able to 
bring for the Difcovery of a Word, 
or a Syllable hitherto falfly printed 
in the Text of any Author. But, 
my Lord, if any learned Men of 
(ingular Fancies and Opinions will 
not allow thefe Buildings to have 
been originally defigned after the 
prefent Model, let them at leaft 
. allow *u$ one Poetical. Suppofitionr 
on our fide. That Homers Harp was 
as powerful .to command his fcat- 
tered incoherent Pieces into the 
beamifui Strufture of a Poem, as 
AmfUons was to fummon the 
•Stones into a Wall, or Orpheus^s to 
lead the Trees a Dance. For cer- 
tainly, however it happc«eth, the 



/ 
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Parts are fo juftly difpofed, that 
You cannot change any Book into 
the Place of another, without fpoil- 
ing the Proportion, and confounding 
the Order of the Whole. 

The Georgich are above all Con*., 
troverfy with Hefiod \ but the U 
dylliums oi Theocritus have fome- 
thing fo inimitably Sweet in the 
Vcrfe and Thoughts, fuch a native 
Simplicity, and are fo genuine, fo 
natural a Rcfult of the Rural Life, 
that I muft, in my poor Judgment, 
allow him tiip- Honour of the Pa^ 
fiaraJ. ; - .; : r ^ .. . ^ ^ 
• In Lyric^ %hcGreeiam, niay feepl 
to have excelled,^ as undoiU^tedly 
they are fuperiour.in the Number 
of their Ppets, and-Variety of their 
Verfe. ,r Orpheus^ 4lcau5^^'^hOySif 
7^^md^f:^^fkd:;^t6^hofu^^ ^z ralmoft 
entirely ioft ^: Here and there a Frag-, 
ment. of fome of them is remain- . 
ing, vvhicb^ like fome broken Parts 
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rf ancient Statues, preferve an im- 
ierfe<a Monument of the Delicacy, 
itrength, and Skill of the great 
Rafter's Hand, 

Pindar is fublime, but obfcure,^ 
mpetuous in his Courfe, and unfa«-. 
bomable in the Depth and Lofti^ 
lefs of his Thoughts: Auacreon 
loweth foft and caly, every where 
iifFufing the Joy and Indolence of 
ns Mind thro* his Verfe, and tu* 
ling, his Harp tp the fmooth. and 
)leafant Temper of his Soul : Horace 
lone may be compared to both, 
n whom are reconciled the Lofti- 
lefs and Majefty of Pindar^ and the 
;ay, carelefs, jovial Temper of ^- 
tacrean: And, I fuppofe, however 
?indar may be admired for Great- 
lefs, and Anacreon for DeUcatenefs 
)f Thought I Horace^ who rivals one 
n his Triumphs, and the other in 
lis Mirth and Love, furpafTeth them 
>oth in Juftnefs,Elcgance,.andHap- 
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:^ pinefs of Expreffion. Anacreon hath 
another Follower among the choi- 
ceft Wits of Rome^ and that is Catul^ 
luf^ whom, tho' his Lines be Rough, 
and his Numbers Inharmonious, I 
could recommend for the Softnefs 
and Delicacy^ but muft decline for 
the Loofenefe of his Thoughts^ too 
jmmodeft for chafte Ears to bean 

I will go no farther in the Poet«^ 
only for the Honour of our Coun- 
try, let me obferve to Your Lord- 
fhip, tliat while Rome hath been 
contented* to produce fome fingle 
Rivals to the Grecian Poetry, Eng- 
land hath brought forth the won- 
derful Cowlefs Wit, who was be- 
loved by every Mufe he courted^ 
and hath rivalled the Greek and 
J^atin poets in every Kind, but 
•Tragedv. 

I will not trouble Your Lordfliip 
with the Htftorrans atiy farther, 
than to inform You, that the Con- 

teft 
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tcft lieth. chiefly between 7%ucydid€s 
and Sallufi,^ Herodotus and ZJ^; 
though I think Tbucydides and Livy 
may on many Accounts more juft- 
ly be compared: The Critics have 
been very free in their Cenfurcs^' 
but I ihall be glad to fufpend any^ 
farther Judgment, till Your Lord- 
ihip {hail be able to read them^ and 
give me Your Opinion. 

Oratory and Philofophy are the 
next difputed Prizes ; ana whatever 
Praifes may be juftly given to ^r/- 
ftotle^Plato^ Xenophon^ and Dmo^^ 
fthenfs^ I will venture to fay, 
that the divine l^uUy is all the 
Grecian Orators and Philofophers in 
One- 

And now, my Lord, having pof-, 
fibly given You fome Prejudice in 
Favour of th€ Romam^ I muft beg 
Leave to affure You, that if You 
have not Leifure to matter Both, 
You will find Your Pains well re- 
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warded in the iMtin Tongue ; when 
o!ice You enter into the Elegancies^ 
and Beauties of it. 'Tis the pecu- 
liar: Felicity of that Language to 
fpeak- good Senfe in fuitable Ex- 
preifions5 togivethefineftThouglits 
in the happieft Words, and in an 
cafy Majefty of Style, to write up 
to the Subjeft. *' And in this, my 
*^ Lord, lieth the great Secret 
*^ of writing Well. It is tjjat ^le* 
^^ gant Simplicity, that ornamental 
** Plainnefs of Speech, which every 
f^ common Genius thinketh (o 
f^ plain, that any body may reach 
" It, and findeth fo very Elegant, 
f^ that all his Sweat, and Pains, 
*^ and Study, fail him in the At- 
II tempt. 

In reading -the excellent Authors 
of the Roman Tongue, whether 
You converfe with Foeu^ Oratorr^ 
or Hiftorians^ Your Lordlhip will 
ineet with all that is admirable in 

Humane 
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Humane Coiftpofurc : And the* 
Life, and Spirit, Propriety, and 
Force of Style, be comnion to them 
all. You will fee, that neverthelefs 
every Writer fliineth in his peculiar 
Excellencies ,• and that Wit, like 
Beauty, is diverfified into a Thou- 
fand Graces of Feature and Com- 
plexion. 

I need not trouble Your Lordfliip 
with a particular Character of thele 
celebrated Writers, What I have 
faid already, and what I fhall fiy 
farther of them as I go along, ren* 
der it lefs neceifary ac prefcnt ; and 
I vVould not pre-engage Your Lord* 
Ihip's Opiriion implicitly to my Side. 
It will be a pleafant Exercife oi 
Your Judgment todiftinguifii thcni 
Yourlelfi and when Your Lord- 
ihip and I (hall be able to depart 
from the common received Opi- 
nions of the Critics and Commen- 
tators, I may take fome other Oc- 

C 3 caftoa 
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cafioH' of laying them before Y6tr 
Lordfiiipj and fiabmitting what I 
feallr thfen fay of them to Your Lord- 
ihip*s Approbation. 

In the mean time, I fliall only 
gh^e Your Lordfliip two or three 
Cautions, and Directions for Your 
reading them, which to fbme People 
will look a little odd, but with me 
they are of great Moment^ and 
very neceffary to be obferved. 

The firft is, that Your Lordfliip 
would never be perfuad^d iniq 
.what they call "Common^ P laces ^ 
which is a Way of taking an Au- 
thor to Pieces, and ranging him 
under proper Heads, that You may 
readily find what he hath faid upon 
any Point, by confulcing an Alphabet. 
This Praftice is of no Ufe but in 
Circumftantials of Time and Place, 
Cuftom, and Antiquity, and in fuch 
Inftances where Fafts are to be re- 
mctobred, not vvhere the Brain is 

to 
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to be exercifcd. In thpefe Cafes it 
is of great Ufe : It helpeth tlie Me- 
mory^ and ferveth to keep thofts 
Things in a Sort of Order and Sue-* 
ceCfion* Bat, my Lord, Common-- 
Placing the Senfe of an Author, is 
fucb a (lupid Undertaking, that, if 
I may be indulged in faying it, they 
want Common Senfe that praAilc 
it. Wliat Heaps of this Rubbifli 
have I fccn i Q the Pains and La- 
bour to record wb.it other People 
have faid, that is taken by t/iofc, 
who have Nothing to fay thcmfejvcs !* 
Your Lordfiiip may depend upon it,: 
the VVrirings of thefe Men arc ne- 
ver worth the Reading j the Fancy 
is cramp'd, the Invention ipoikd^ 
their Thoughts on every Thing are 
prevented, if they think at all ; but 
'tis the peculiar Happinefs of thcfe 
Collectors of Senfe, that they can 
write without Thinking. 

C 4 I do 
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1 do moft readily agree, that all 
the bright fparkling Thoughts of 
the Ancients i their fineft Expreffi- 
ons, and nobleft Sentiments, are to 
be met with in thefe T^ranjcribers : 
But how wretchedly are they 
brought in, how miferably put to-» 
gether! Indeed, my Lord, I can 
compare fuch Productions to no- 
rhinp but rtcb Pieces of Patch- 
work, fewed together with Pack- 
thread. 

When I fee a beautiAil Build- 
ing of exa(5t Order and Proportion 
taken down, and the different Ma- 
terials laid together by themfelve^, 
it putteth me in mind of thefe 
Common-Place Men. The Materi- 
als are certainly very good, but 
they undcrftand not the Rules of 
ArchiteAure fo well, as to form 
them into juft and mafterly Pro- 
portions any more: And yet 
how beautiful would they ftand 

in 
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in another Model upon another 
Plan! 

Fof, my Lordj we muft confefs 
the Truth : We can fay nothing 
New, at leaft we can fay nothing 
Better, than hath been faid before j 
but we may nevcrthclefs make what 
we fay our Own. And this is 
done when we do not trouble our- 
felves to remember in what Page, 
or what Book we have read fuch 
a Paffage ; but it fallcth in natu- 
rally with the Courfe of our own 
Thoughts, and taketh its Place in 
our Writings wirii as much Eafe, 
and looketh with as good a Grace, 
as it appeared in .Two Thoufand 
Years ago* 

This, iiiy Lord, is the bcft Way* 

of remembring the Ancient Authors,' 

when You reli/h theu: Way of 

Writing, enter into their T%oughtf^ 

and imibe their Senfe. There is no 

ne«d of tying ourfelves up to -an 
' " Imira- 
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Imitation of any of them ,• miich 
lefs to copy, or tranfcribe them. 
For there is Room for vaft Variety 
of Thought and Style/ as Nature 
is various in her Works, and is Na- 
ture ftill. Good Authors, like the 
celebrated Mafters in the feveral 
Schools of Paintingy are Originals in 
their Way^ and different in their 
Manner. And when we can make 
the fame Ufe of the Romans as 
they did of the Grecians^ and habi- 
tuate ourfelves to - their way of 
Thinking, and Writing, we may 
be equal in Rank, tho' different from 
them all, and be eftcenied Originals 
as well as they, * 

And this is what I would have 
Your Lordfliip do : Mix and incor- 
porate with thofc aftcient Streams j 
and the* Your own Wit will be im- 
proved, and heightened by fuch a 
ftrong Infufion, yet the Spirit, the 
Thought, the Fancy, the Expreffion, 

which 
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which Ihall flow from Your Pci\, will 
be entirely Your Own. 

The next DireiSion I would give 
Your Lordfliip is, that You would 
decline the Critical Part of Learning 
as much as poffible; for that wiU 
lead You infenfibly from good Senfe,' 
and good Language ; and 'tis below, 
a Perfon of Your Lordlhip's Parts 
and Quality to take Notice of it : 
I am not ignorsint of its admirable 
\]k in the World of Learnings nor 
would I betray Your Lordihip into 
any Contempt of an Art^ where z 
Man muft be a great Man. indeed to 
excell^ as fome amongft us moft emi«^. 
nently do. But^ my Lord^ I would 
warn Your Lordfliip againft the In-' 
feaion of the Icfs, and lower Critics^^ 
who are capable of nothing but col-: 
lating Manufcripts, and are not able 
to afcertain the Text, or bring Yoa 
nearer to the Original ; this is the 
Cafe of Your common Sditojj, but 
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meafure true, but not eafily reme- 
died i and perhaps, after all the Ex- 
cUmation of fo much Time loft in 
racer Words and Terms, the hope- 
ful Youths, whofe Lofs of Time is 
fo much lamented, were capable of 
karning nothing but Words at thofe 
Years : I do not mind what fome 
Quacks in the Art of Teaching fay j 
they pretend to work Wonders, and 
to make young Gentlemen Matters 
of the Languages, before they can 
be Matters of Common Senfe j but 
this to me, my Lord, is a Demon- 
ftration, that we are capable of lit- 
tle elfe than Words, till Twelve or 
Thirteen, rf Your Lordfhip will ob- 
ferve, that a Boy fhall be able to re- 
peat his Grammar over, two or three 
Years before hisUnderftanding opens 
enough to let him into the Rea- 
fon, and clear Apprebenfion of the 
Rules s and when this is done fooner 
ot later, ;t ceafeth ta be Cant and 

Jargon J 
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Jargon ; fo that all this Clamour is 
wrong founded, and the Caufc of 
Complaint lies .rather againft the* 
Backwardnefs of our Judgment, than 
the Method of our Schools : And 
therefore I am for the old Way in 
Schools ftill, and Children will be 
furniftied there with a Stock of 
Words at leaft, when they come to 
know how to ufe them. 

But, my Lord, Perfons of Your 
Lordihip's Condition may be per- 
mitted to go out of the common 
Road, and try to learn Things and 
Words together : 1 am of Opinion, 
that Language may be attained by 
the Reverfe of the Method that is 
generally taken, and a Youth taught 
to know Grammar by Books, in- 
ftcad of Books by Grammar. This 
was Mr. Cowlefs Cafe, and in fome 
meafure I may fay it was my own 
at the fame School, but it is by no 
means generally prafticable. How- 
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cver^ there is no Neceffity, where we 
are not tied up by the Courfe and 
Difcipline, which niuft, if poflibiCj^ 
be maintained in Schools ; if we be 
not obliged by thofe Methods, there 
is no Neceffity of burdening the 
Memory with an cxaft Repetition of 
the Rules: 'Tis enough from the 
Authors which are read, to learn 
the Ufe and Application of them : 
And if, after this, a clear Explica- 
tion of the Meaning were joined to 
the bare Grammatical Conftru£lion, 
young Scholars would be able to 
underftand what they read, and be 
pleafed to find that their Authors 
are made up of fomething befides 
the Eight Parts of Speech/ Such a 
Method would indeed require more 
Pains in the Teacher,- but thofe 
would be well rewarded by the 
Progrefs and SatisfaiSlion of the 
Scholar* ~ 

. ^ Your 
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Your Lordlhip is btyond thcfc 
Rules, and will judge of the Rca- 
fonablenefs of them with refpeft to 
others, who are juft entring on the 
Stage of Learning. I only give 
Your Lord (hip my Thoughts : 1 do 
not pretend to dictate. 

Your Lordlhip will therefore give 
me Leave to confider anothcr-iiCom-' 
plaint againft the prefent Method (Jf-^ 
Learningj taken from the Mu,k?t»cte^ ' 
of Notes and Comments, whitV' 
crowd the Authors, and perplex tJSB / 
Reader. I muft own/ I have not 
;that Refpe^ for the Company of 
Annatators^ which they generally 
meet with in the World. Some in- 
deed muft be excepted ^ Jbut Youths 
are not capable of ufing the Beft, 
and the Word are not worth re- 
garding : For which Reafoni the 
Celebrated Dr. BUSBT ft^i^ly 
forbad the Ufe of Notes, and for 
our Greek and Latin Authors we 

bad 
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had nothing but the plain Text in 
a corred and chafte Edition. Un- 
der fuch a Mafter they could do no 
Good, there was no need of the 
Beft ; and the others might do a 
great deal of Hurt, by infefting the 
Children at once with their own 
Blunders and Dulncfs. 

Excepting thofe of {bme very 
learned Men, Comments are gene- 
rally an Art of making Authors dif- 
ficult, under a Pretence of explain- 
ing them. And it hath been the 
hard Fortune of rlic beft Writers to 
be perplexed with Notes, and ob- 
Icured by lUuftrations. The Abi- 
lities of the Teacher will beft fupply 
the Defects of the Commentator j 
and it will be a Pleafurc to young 
(Gentlemen, as he leads them along, 
to fee from him the Geography^ An^ 
tiquhies^ Cuftoms^ and WjioY'j of the 
Ancients. The Poetical Story is ge- 
nerally known, becaufe diverting to 

be 
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be read J cfpecially.thofe that arc 
acquainted with the Metamorpbofes 
and ApoUodorm^ can be no Strangers 
to it ; and all thcfe together are the 
Foundation and Reafon of all tho(e 
Heaps of Comments^ which are piled 
fo high upon Authors, that it is dif- 
ficult fometimes to clear the Text 
from the Rubbifti^ and draw it out 
of the Ruins. 

If there is any Thing elfe Com- 
mentators concern themielvcs about, 
it is Property of Exprcflion, or rather 
fome Verbal Niceties, and Gramma^ 
tical Scruples j for they have feldom 
Parts enough to difcover the true 
Graces of their Authors ; and thofc 
Words, which in their Natural SU 
tuaiion fliine like Jewels enchafed in 
Gold, look, when tranfpofed into 
their Notes, as if they were fet in 
Lead, and adorned with that refplen- 

dent Metal. 

Setting 
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Setting thefe grave Gentlemen a- 
fide, I have often wifhed, my Lord^ 
that fome of the fineft Wits would 
undertake the fineft Writers in the 
World, and give us a Comment up- 
on them, to difplay the Life and 
Beauty of their Authors : It requi- 
reth a Genius, like that wherewith 
they writ, to write upon them : E- 
very Man that underftandeth Latin 
doth not underftand either Greatnefs 
or Delicacy of Thought, Strength 
or Beauty of Expreflion ; and fome 
Critical Heads, fuch abfolute Ma- 
fters are they of their PaflGons, can 
bear the Raptures and Flights of 
Poets with a wonderful Command 
of Temper, and be no more af- 
feded with the moft moving Strains, 
than if they were reading the hea* 
vieft Piece of their own Compo- 
fing. They have no Notion of Life 
and Fire in Fancy and in Words, 
and any Thing that is juft in Gram- 
mar 
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mar and in Meafure, provided al- 
ways the Words be placed* accor- 
ding to Art, is as good Oratory^ 
and Poetry to them, as the beft, 
'Tis no Wonder, then, their Com- 
ments make the moft fprightly Au- 
thors Phlegmatic and Dull, and that 
to read them with their bright Ob- 
fervations, is like reading Homer in a 
Profe Tranflation. 

" The great Art of Teaching, 
*^ my Lord, is to give the Learners 
^^ a true Tafte of their Authors,- 
^^ to open the Beauties of their 
** Thoughts and Style ; to fliow 
" them the bright Parts, the pecu- 
^^ liar Excellencies, the Force and 

Spirit, the Eafe and Gentlencfs of 
** their Writings : How All is Un- 
*^ common, and All is Natural, and 

Every Thing fo thought and faid, 

that upon the.Occafion it is im- 
^ poflible to deliver betterThoughts 

t in better Words. 

~ But 
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But this, my Lord, is not the Ta- 
lent of Critics and Grammarians : 
They Can give indeed the Rules of 
Syntax and of Rhftoric^ and make 
a ftiift to exemplify them in a 
wretched Conipofition, by bringing 
in every odd Exception in Gram- 
mar, every Figure and SchcnK of 
Speech, Head and Shoulders, by 
main Force, in fpite of Nature and 
their Subjedl. For be the Subje^ 
what it will, the Style and the De- 
corations are the fame,- fo that their 
Difcoiirfe having no Coherence, but 
the coupling Particles, looketh like 
a perfe^ Skeleton tacked together 
with Wires, ftaring hollow, ft iff and 
horrid, ft ripped of Senfe, without 
Nerves and Sinews, Life and Mo- 
tion. 

I will trouble Your Lordfhip no 
longer upon this Subjcijt ; and if I 
have faid any Thing to fecure You 
agaiiift the Impreffioas of this poor 

Sort 
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Sort of Learning, I only intended a 
ncceflfary Caution j and if ever thcfe 
Sheets become more Publick, I hope 
no truly learned Man will be offend- . 
^d. I am Aire, I am very far from 
having any mean Thoughts of thofe 
great Men who prefide in our chief- 
eft and moft celebrated Schools ; it 
is my Happinefs to be known to the 
moft Eminent of them in a parti- 
cular Manner, and they will acquit 
me of any Difrefped, where they 
know I have the greateft Venerati- 
on ; for with them the Genius of 
Claflic Learning dwelleth, and from 
them it is derived. And 1 think 
myfelf honoured in the Acquain- 
tance of fome Matters in the Coun- 
try, who arc not lefs Polite, than 
they are Learned, and to the exad: 
Knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
Tongues haye joined a true Tafte, 
and delicate Relifli of the Claffic 
Authors* But fcould Your Lordlhip 
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ever light into fonie Formal Hands, 
though Your Senfe is too fine to re- 
liih thofe Pedantries I have been re- 
monftrating againft, when You come 
tounderftand them, yet for the pre- 
fent they may impofe upon You 
with a grave Appearance ; and, as 
Learning is commonly managed by 
fuch Perfons, You may think them 
very Learned^ becaufe they are very 
Dull. And if You fhould receive 
the Tindure, while You are young, 
it may fink too deep for all the Wa- 
ters of Helicon to take out. You 
may be fenfiblc of it as we are of ill 
Habits, which we regret, but can- 
not break, and fo it may mix with 
Your Studies for ever, and give bad 
Colours to every Thing You defign, 
whether in Speech or Writing. 

For, my Lord, thefe meaner Cri- 
tics drefs up their Entertainments fo 
very 111, that they will fpoil Your 
•Palate, and bring You to a vicious 

Taftc; 
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Tafte* With them, as with diftem- 
pcrd Stomachs, the fineft Food and 
noblcft Juic-es turn to nothing but 
Crudities and Indigcftion. You will 
have no Notion of Delicacies, if 
You table with them,* they are all 
for rank and foul Feeding, and fpoil 
the beft Provifions in the Cooking : 
You muft be content to be taught 
Parfimony in Senfe, and for Your 
moft inoffenfive Food to live upon 
dry Meat and infipid Stuif without 
any Poignancy or Relilh. 

So then, my Lord, thefc Gentlc-i' 
men will never be able to form Your 
Tafte or Your Style s and thofe who 
cannot give You a true Relilh of the 
beft Writers In the World, can never 
inftruft You to write like them, • 

Give me Leave, my Lord, to touch 
this Subjeft, and draw out for Your 
Lordfliip's Ufe, fome of the chief 
Strokes, fome of the principal Li- 
neaments, and faired Features of a 

' D \uft 
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juft and beautiful Style. There is 
no Neceflity of being methodical, 
and I will not entertain Your Lord- 
ihip with a dry Syftem upon the 
Matter, but with what You will read 
with more Pleafure^ and, I hope, 
with equal Profit^ fome defultory 
ThowgQts in their Native Order, as 
ibey rife in my Mind without being 
reduced to Rules, and marftialled 
according to Art. 

I am ambitious, my Lord, to fee 
You Matter of a fine Pen ,• You have 
fb many Advantages to^ommand it, 
ihat You may eafily excell 5 for as 
You have laid the neceflfary Founda- 
tion, if You raife upon it the beau- 
tiful Stru^ure of ClaflGc Learning, it 
isMmpoflRble Your Lordfliip fliould 
not ftand upon the higheft Emi- 
nence, and hold the firft Rank with 
thofc who are diftieguilhed for the 
Beauties of their Styk. For befide 
the coBfMEnen Aeeompiiflimeitt of 

Claflic 
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Claflic Learning, Perfons of Your- 
Lordfhip's Quality have fo fine a 
Turn 5 lo genteel an Air from their 
Breeding, and courtly Convcrfation,' 
in every Thing they write or fpcak, 
that it giveth an inimitable Grace to 
their Words and Compofitions » and 
I. never knew a Nobleman equal in * 
Learning to other Men, but be was 
fuperior to tbem in the Delicacy and 
Civility of his Style. 

C^jar, my Lord, writ like a Man 
of Qiality ; and among innumera- 
ble Excellencies^ whkfa he hoidcdi 
in common with odier Authors, he 
poJOfefiS^th this almoft peculiar to himr 
fclf, that You kc the: Prime and the 
dcNftHeman^ as well as the Scholar and 
the Soldier^ in his Men;ioirs. (h)ii 
was all over a Man of Breeding,' 
and perhaps,, if I may be allowed 
to make a Con^ed^c^ the Copiouf-; 
nefs of his Enpreffionis was owing 
in fcmic mtafure to tbe Civility of 
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his Breeding, as well as to the Lu- 
xuriance of his Fancy ; and indeed, 
my Lord, that is the Fault I have 
found in the Writings of Gentle- 
men, that fometimes they overflow 
with Words. This proceedeth, I 
believe, from their daily Complai- 
' fance, which runs them into Variety 
of Expreffions on the fame Subject ,• 
whereas Your Scholars are more 
clofe, and, as if their Learning were 
as narrow as their Fortunp, they are 
frugal of their Words, and not wil- 
ling to let any go for Ornament, if 
they will not ferve for Ufe. Some 
People may call this a fmall Piece 
of Criticifm j all that I would prove 
by it, if it be not well founded, is, 
thatOwi was a Man. of Breeding j; 
and though Virgil and Horace were 
Courtiers too, yet thfty fell fhort of 
him in Courtlinefs of Expreffion, 
'however they. exceeded him in Ma-, 
jefty of Thought, in Clofcoefs. and 

Exaa- 
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Exadnefs of Style. And for Ho^ 
race^ my Lord, who was an humble 
Servant of the Ladies, as well as he, 
after we have acknowledged him a 
wonderful Genius, of a peculiar Hap- 
pincfs of Expreflion both in the fub- 
lime, and familiar Way, we muft 
afcribe the Softnefs and Eafinefs of 
his Style to the Court and Love. In 
fliort, my Lord, Ovid was a Gentle- 
man, and the others not, his good 
Breeding was natural to him from 
his Infancy ; theirs was acqi;fired in 
their riper Tears, and would never 
(it fo handfomely upon them. Te^ 
rence^ my Lord, who was mv*ch 
Elder than they, may feem an Ex- 
ception 5 there is no Addrefs more 
civil and accomplilhed, than his 
throughout his Plays, and his Gen- 
tlemen appear truly fuch upon all 
Occafions ; but this polfibly may be 
accounted for more eafily than fome 
Phenomena in Philofophy, if I may 

D 3 have 
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have Leave to fuppofe, that all the 
Affiftance he received from Scipio 
a-nd Lalius was in this Part of his 
Charafters 5 and while the Come- 
dian took Care to preferve them m 
tfie Humour and Manners he had 
given them, his noble Friends might 
help him in giving them the true 
Turn of Gentlemen. We have fe- 
veral others who are recorded for 
celebrated Wits among the Nobility 
and Gentry of Rorns^ bur I- need not 
detain Your Lordfhip any longer 
there. 

^ After the Court of Aaguflm^ we 
may mention the Court of King 
Charles II. and find my Lord Roche^ 
Jier and Dorfet ^tht Duke o( Buckings 
ham that was then, and the Duke 
of Buckingham that is now. Para- 
mount in Wjt, and as Graceful in 
their Writings, as m their Perfons : 
The Wit of fome of them indeed 
was fcandaloufly abufed^ bwt otfier- 

wife 
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wife their Satyr was Courtly, and 
their Poetry upon all other Subjeds 
in the laft Perfedion. My Lord 
Rofcornmon^ inferiour to none in 
Soundncfs of Judgment, furpaflfcth 
them in the Innocency and Ufeful- 
nefs of his Writings : Sir Robert 
Howard^ Sir Charles Sidley^ Sir John 
Denham^ Mr, Waller^ Sir George E- 
iherege^ and 1 may add Mr. Wal(l\ 
wrirJike themfelvcs ; their Learning 
and Qiiah'ry adorn each other, and 
You read their Education as GcmIq^ 
men, as well as Scholars, in their 
Conipofitioiis. Mr, Dryden^ Oldham^ 
and other celebrated Wits, I forbear 
to name, becaufe they want that du 
ftinguifliing Charader of Aff:ibiJity, 
Courtefy, and fine Breeding in their 
Works ; or I may name them up- 
on Comparifon with the others, to 
fliovv the Ditference, and maintain 
my Point, Mr, Dryden was indeed 
a G;:ntleraan^ but he writ more like 

D 4 ^ 
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a Scholar, and tho' the greateft Mi- 
ller of Poetry the laft Age could 
boaft, he wanted that Eahnefs and 
Familiarity, that Air of Freedom 
and Unconftraint, that genteel and 
accomplifhed Manner of Exprclfion, 
which IS more fcnfibly to be per- 
ceived, than defcribcd. 

To come to the prcfent Timcs,my 
Lord Hallifax bearcth a Title confe- 
crated to Wir, and if he doth not 
reach the Saville Family in Heighth 
of Quality, he doth not fall below 
them in the Excellency of his Pen, 
and in Poetry he foarcth above them. 
Mr. Granville is the Poetical Son of 
Waller : We obfeiyed with Pleafurc 
Similitude of Wit in the Diflference 
of Years, and in Mr, Granville do 
meet at once the Fire of his Father's 
Youth, and the Judgment of his 
Age. Others I forbear, becaufe tho' 
a thoufiind Occafions tcftify their 
Abilities, their Modcfty hath hi- 
therto 
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therto concealed their Works and 
Names ^ only give me leave to add, 
it is the Opinion of fome good 
Judges, that if the Duke of marU 
borough would give us his own Me^ 
moirs^ we fhould find he could Write^ 
as well as Fight^ like Cafar. I am 
fallen from Verfe to Profe, my Lord, 
and here 1 muft not pafs by Sir WiU 
Ham Temple^ the mod perfcft Pattern 
of good Writing and good Breeding 
this Nation hath produced. 

The Obfervation I have made is 
fo univerfalj it were endlefs to pur- 
fue it ia anyjFarther Examples ^ and,' 
"my J-ord, fome few Inftances ex- 
cepted^ there is as much DiSFerence 
betweeiv the Writings of Men of 
Quality and Scholars, as there is in 
the Behaviour of a T)ancing-Majler 
and a Gentleman. 

Your Lordlhip^ftandeth upon fuch 
Advantage of Ground, that, when 
You have finiflied Your Studies, Y6u 

p 5 5?^^ 
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need only write, and You will ex- 
celL Your Education giveth You 
the moft difficult Part, and that Ea* 
fintfs and handfomc Addrcfs in Wri- 
ting, which is hafdcfl: to be attained 
bjr Perfons bred in a meaner Way, 
will be Familiar to Your Lordflifp. 
■And if ever You do write. You will 
write as You fpeak, with all the 
Civility and good Breeding in the 
jWorld. ThjSy my Lord, will cer- 
tainly be the happy Turn of Your 
Pen ; Nothing can be wanting, 'but 
a Store of found Learning, to be put 
into fo genteel a Drefs ,• and wheti 

Xo^ fli^i fa^vc forniflied Yourfelf 

with that, and come to know the 

'Correfilnefs (rf Style, the Graces and 

.' Beauties of it will be Nati^ral and 

Charming in all Yoor Compofi* 

tions.. 

To aflSft Your Lordfhip therefore,, 
3S far as Art may be an Help ta 
Nature,, I fhall proceed to fay fome- 
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thing of what is required in a fi- 
niihcd Piece, to make it Complete 
in all its Parts^ and Maftcrly in the 
Whole. 

1 would not lay down any impra;- 
^icable Schemes, nor trouole Your 
Lordlhip with a dry formal Method : 
The Rule of Writing, like that of 
our Duty, is perfe£fc in its Kind i but 
we muft make Allowances for the 
Infirmities of Nature, and iince none 
is without his Faults^ the moft that 
can be £iid^ is, that He is the befi 
Writer^ againft whom the Few^ van. 
be alUiged. 

^^ A Compofition is then perfed,\ 
*^ my Lord, when the Matter rifeth , 
*^ out of the Subje^.^ when, the 
^^ Thoughts are agre^aWe to . the 
^^ Matter, and the Exprelfions fuita-. 
^^ ble to the Thoughts, where tbece 
" is no Inconliftency from the Be-- 

ginning to the End > when the 
2 Whok is perfpicuQus in the beau- 

0^- " \m^ 
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" tiful Order of its Parts, and for- 
*^ mcd in due Symmetry and Pro- 
^^ portion. 

It is the common Abfurdity^ of 
raw and injudicious Writers, to pro- 
pofc one Thing for their Subjed, 
and run off to another : Tliey are 
not Matters of what they undertake, 
the Compafs of their Knowledge is 
too narrow, and their Shoulders 
are too weak to fuftain the Work* 
From this fundamental Error flow 
all the other Vices and Corruptions 
of Writing 5 Matter foreign to the 
Subjed ; wild, incoherent Fancies, 
inftead of Thought, and Exprelfi- 
ens that have no other Commenda- 
tion, than that they are as Childilh 
as their Thoughts. What crude un- 
digefted Volumes of this Sort have 
we feen? How many tedious Sheets 
without Argument or Confiftency ? 
Such, my Lord, are many of the 
Piffenters Writings in Point of Faitl?, 

Dodrine 
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DodJrine and Pradicc, tlia' we have 
but few of their Pradlical Pieces^ 
and thofe we have, that are of any 
ValuCj were written by the bctt 
Pens among them. 

But when a Man throughly un- 
derftandeth his Subjeft, and know- 
eth what is confiftent^ or inconft- 
ftent with it, he will write upon it 
with more or lefs Applaufe, accor- 
ding to the Scope and Compafs of 
his Thoughts : Some are bound up 
in narrow Schemes of Things, wJiile 
Men of Genius and freer Spirits 
look abroad into Nature, and diC- 
cover a thoufand beautiful Relations 
that lie concealed to thofe, who trade 
only in dry Schemes and Syftem^. 
Our Thoughts muft be conformable 
to the Matter and Subjeft that lie 
before us, but we have full Liberty 
to range, provided we can command 
our Fancy, and bring it home to the 
Purpofe. The Thought may be ei- 
ther 
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ther too narrow, or too wide,- too 
poor and' mearv. to give cither LifCj^. 
or Light to- our Writings, or too 
wandring and diftant to bear aay 
Relation to the Subject. lam not 
fpeafcing of the Brightnefs and Beau* 
ty, but of the; Propriety of Thought ,• 
though, if the Thoughts be Bright 
and Beautiful, as well as Proper, 
they add, no doubt, a Grace and 
Splendor to the Difcourfej only 
let them be Juft and Natural, and it 
dependeth upon the Genius of the 
Writer to give them more Force 
ajid Fire. Horace hath drawn the: 
PiAure of tbofe abfurd Painters and 
Poets, that join a Woman's Head 
to a Filh's Tail, and crowd Contra^ 
dictions in the fame Piece together^ 
Me hath expofed and ridiculed thofc 
trifling Poetaftersi, that fpend thenW 
felves in glaring Defcriptions, and 
would compeniate for their Dul* 
aefs and Incapacity^ by fewing here 
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arrd there fome Cloth of Gold o^ 
their Sackcloth. All inconfidcrate 
Writers, or Writers not furnilhed 
for Confideration, are the fame. 
Their Imagination either rambles, 
or is low and. dull; either it can- 
not rife to the Subjedk, or vvandreth 
from it. 'Tis nothing but a Va- 
pour and falfe Fire; and if in 
reading thofis wretched Scribblers 
wc look for any Meaning, we on- 
ty follow an Ignis fittmu till w^ arc 
tired* 

Some Peoples Heads aare either fo> 
empty, or fo difconcertcd, that no- 
thing is Hiore removed from the^ 
Matter they have laid out to treat 
on, than their Thoughts j and i[ it 
ibmettm^s iKtppeneth that they do 
not wa?nder quite away from their 
Ptirpofe, the Misfortune is, that on 
the graveft, nobleft Subje^ their 
Thoughts arc light and foolifti, 

poor and mean.^ and on the mc^ 

kicon-j 
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inconfider.ible trifling Matters, they 
are all Noife and Bombaft, affect- 
ing Splendor and Magnificence in 
Tnings t!hit will endure neither 
J^ Ligfit nor Ornament, ever rifing 
' where they ftiould fink, and falling 
where they fliould rife* 

There is a Chain of Relations 
in Nature, which muft not be 
broken, nor twifted with any other 
String : The whole World of Be- 
ing, the Qualities, Properties, Acci- 
dents and Affedions of Things are 
diftributcd into, proper Clalfes, as 
they are compatible or inconfiftent 
with one another* Propriety of 
Thought therefore muft arife from 
a competeiit Knowledge of the Na- 
ture and Decency of Things 1 in 
being acquainted with what is ca- 
pable of being faid, and what is 
fit to be fpoken upon any Subje<a. 
And Thought is then in th^ laft Per- 
fe^ion, when it is fo bright^ fo livce- 
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ly, fo juft, fo full, that on the fame 
Subjcfk You cannot invent any, Fi- 
ner, or more Proper in the whole 
Compafs of Nature and Imagina- 
tion. 

There is a clofe Connexion be- 
tween the Thoughts and Words 5 
and where a Man hath throughly 
digcftcd the one, the other will 
follow not only with Eafe, but 
Propriety, when he is a perfed Ma- 
fter of the Language he writeth in. 
It muft be a great Fault of the 
Judgment, if where the Thoughts 
are proper, tl>e Expreffions arc not 
fo too : A Difagreement between 
thefc feldoni happens, but among 
Men of more recondite Studies, 
and -what they call deep Learning, 
efpccially among Your Antiquaries 
and School-men. 

In every fprightly Genius, the 

Expreflion will ever be lively as 

the Thoughts. All the Danger is, 

that; 
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that a Wit too fruif Ful, fli^uld run 
out into unneceflfary Branches ; but 
when it is matured by Age, and 
corrcded by Judgment, the Wri- 
ter will prune the luxuriant Boughs, 
and cut off the fupcrfluous sShoots 
of Fancy, thereby giving both 
Strength and Beauty to his Woik. 

Perhaps, my Lord, this Piece- of 
Difcipline is to young Writers the 
greatcft Self Dcrnial in the World, 
To confine the Fancy, to ftifls the 
Birth, much more to throw away 
the beautiful Offspring of the Brain, 
is a Trial, that none but the moft 
delicate and lively Wits can be put 
to. It h their Praifc, that they are 
obliged to retrench more Wit, than 
others have to Javifli: The Chip- 
pings and Filings of thefe Jewels, 
could they be preferved, are of more 
Value, than the whole Mafs. of or- 
dinary Authors; and it is a Afe- 
Mm with me, that Ue hath not Wit 

enough^ 
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enough^ who hath mt a great deal tQ 
[pare. /. 

My Lord, it is by no means ne- 
treflary for me to run out into the 
feveral Sorts of Writing: We have 
general Rules to judge of all, with- 
out, being Particular upon any, tho' 
the Style of an Orator be diflferent 
from that of an Wftorian^ and a 
Poef shorn both. 

The Defign of Exprelfion is to 
convey our Thoughts truly and 
ckaxly to the World, in fuch a 
manner, as is moil probable to at- 
tain the End we propofe, in com- 
municating what we l>ave conceived 
to tlie Public ,• and therefore Men 
have not thought it enough to* 
write pJainly, unlefs they wrote 
agreeably, fo as to engage the At- 
tention, and work upon the fiiSc&U 
ons, as well as inform the Under- 
fiaiiding of their Readers ; for which 
Reafon all Arts have been invented 

to 
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to make their Writings pieafing, as 
well as profitable j and thofe Arts 
are very commendable and honeft : 
They are no Trick, no Delufion, or 
Impoficion on the Senfcs and Un- 
dcrftanding of Mankind ,• for they 
are founded in Nature, and formed 
upon obferving her Operations in 
all the various Paffions, and Work- 
ings of our Minds. 

To this we owe all the Beauties 
and Embellilhments of Style : All 
Figures and Schemes of Speech, 
and thofe feveral Decorations that 
are ufed in Writings to enliven and 
adorn the Work. The Flouriflxes 
.of Fancy refemble the Flourifhes 
of tbe Pen in Mechanick Writers j 
and the Illuminators of Manufcripts, 
and of the Prefs, borrowed their 
Title perhaps from the Illumination, 
which a bright Genius every where 
giveth to his Work, and difperfcth 
through his Compofition. 

The 
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The Commendation of this Art 
)f Enlightening and Adorning a 
Jubjeft, lieth in a right Diftribu- 
ion of the Shades and Light. It is 
n Writing, as in Pidure, in which 
:he Art is to obferve where the 
Lights will fall, to produce the 
iiioft beautiful Parts to the Day,^ 
sind caft in Shades what we can- 
not hope will fhine to Advantage. 

It were endlefs to purfuc this 
Subje^ through all the Ornaments 
and lUufirations of Speech; and 
yet I would not difmifs it without 
pointing at the general Rules, and 
neccffary Qualifications required in 
thofe, who would attempt to Ihine 
in the Produdions of their Pen, 
And therefore Your Lordfliip muft 
pardon me if I feem to go back, 
tor we cannot raife any regular 
and 4vu:able. Pile of (Bqilding with- 
out laying a firm i^bundition.w . 

The 
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The firft' Thing requifite, niy 
Lord, to a jftfl Style^ is a pcrfcft 
Maftery in the Language we write 
in ; this is not fo eafily attained, as 
is commonly imagined, and depend- 
eth upon a competent Knowledge 
of the Porce and Propriety of 
Words, a good natural Taftc of 
Strength arid Delicacy, and all tile 
Beauties of Expreffion. It is my 
own Opinion, that all the Rules and 
Critical Obfervations in the World 
will never l)ring a Man to a jnfi 
Styk-^ who hath not of himfelf a na-^ 
tural cafy Way oP Writing $ but 
they will improve a^good Genius, 
where Nature leadcth the Way, pro- 
vided he is not too fcfkpiilous^ and 
doth not make fiimfelt a Skvc to 
his Rules; for that will introduce 
a Stifihefs an^ Affectation, which 
art utterly, ab*o|teiit frotn klhge^ 
Writing; •-'^•-^' ' ^^' ^ Z-{-'^ -' > 

By 
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By a.perfeft Maftery in any Lan- 

guage, I underftand not only a 

ready Command of Words, upon 

every Occafion,- not only the Force, 

and Propriety of Words, as to their 

Scnfe and Signification, but more 

cfpecially the Purity and Idiom of 

the Lsngugc ; for in this a pcrfeft 

Maftery doth confift. 'Tis to know 

what is Englijhy and what is Lau\ 

what is French J Spanijh^ or Italiany 

to be able to mark the Bounds of 

each Language we write in, to point 

out the diftinguifhing Charaders, 

and the peculiar Phrafes of each 

Tongue* What Expreffions, or 

Manner of Expreffing is common 

to any Language befides our own, 

and what is properly and peculiarly 

our Phrafe, and Way of Speakinj^ 

For this is to fpeak or write En^i\ 

in Purity and Perfeaion^ to let the 

Sttcams run tlear, and^ urinorhc'd, 

without taking hi tothcr Languages 

in 
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in the Courfe : In E^gliffj therefore, 
I would have all Gallicij'ms (for In- 
fiance ) avoided, that our Tongue 
may be fincere, that we may keep * 
to our own Language, and not fol- 
low the French Modt in our Speech, 
as we do in our Cloaths. It is 
convenient and profitable fometimes 
to import a Foreign Word, and na- 
turalize the Phrale of another Na- 
tion, but this is very fparingly to be 
allowed, and every Syllable of Fo- 
reign Growth ought immediately 
td be difcarded, if itsUfe and Orna- 
ment to our Language be not very 
evident. 

While the Romans ftudied, and 
ufed the GreeTc Tongue, only to im- 
prove and adorn their own, the 
Latin flour ifhed, and grew every 
Year more Copious, more Elegant, 
.and Expreffive 5 but in a few Years 
after the La4jcs and Beaux of Rome 
affe&ed to ipeak G 

cd 
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cd nothing but: . the Softnefs and 
Effeminacy of that noble Language; 
they .weakncd and corrupted their 
Native Tongue : And the mon- 
ftroufr Affe^ation of our travelled 
Ladies and Gentlemen to fpeak in 
the French Air, French Tone, French 
Terms, to drefs, to cook, to write^ 
to court m French^ corrupted at once 
pur Language and our Manners^* 
and introduced an abominable Gal-; 
limapfry of French and EngUJb 
mixed together, that made the In-' 
liovators ridiculous to all Men of 
Senfe. Th^ French Tongue hath 
undoubtedly its Gracjes and Beau«ii 
ties, and I am nqt againft any real 
Improvement of our own Language 
from that or any other 5 but wc 
arc always fo foolifli, . or unfor- 
tunate, as never to make any AdJ 
vantage of our Neighbours. We 
affeft npthipgpfftheirs, but what is 
filly and ridiculous sapd by ncg- 

, E ' letting 
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icfting the fubftantial \Jk of their 
Itanguage, wc only enervate^ and 
^poil oor own; 

Languages, like our Bodies, art • 
hi a perpetual Flux, and ftand in 
need or Recruits to fopply the 
Place of thofc Words that are con- 
^Uiually falling off thro' Difufc ; 
and fince it is lo, my Lord, I think 
'tis better to raife them at 'Rome than 
'jiiraad. We had better r^/y on our 
Cf0nl[^roopf than Foreign Forces, and 
f believe wc have fuflncient Strength 
and' Numbers within ourfelves: 
nrhere h a vaft Treafure, an inex- 
hftuftible Fund in the old EngUJhi 
fiom whence Ambbrs may draw 
eonfUnt Supplies, as our Officers 
make their fureft. Recruits from th« 
O>al-Works and the Mines. The 
(Weight, tfte; Stretigtfa, and Signifi* 
cancy of many antiquated Wprds^' 
fltquld recbjprrthend them to Ufe 
a^iP! !!?f? P?Iy wiping off the 
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Raft they have contradcd, and fo» 
parating them from the Drofs they 
lie mingled with, and both in Value 
and Beauty tbey will rife above 
the Standard^ rather than fall be- 
low it. 

Perhaps our Tongue is not fo 
mufical to the Ear, nor fo abua« 
dant in Multiplicity of Words j but 
its Strength is real^ and its Words 
are therefore the more cxpreffive: 
The peculiar Ch^ra£tcr of our Lan- 
guage is, that it is clofe, compai^^' 
and foil; and our Writings (if Your 
Lordfhip will excufe two L/ttin 
Words) come neareft to what Tully 
means by his Prejfa Oratio. They; 
are all Weight, and Subftance, 
good Meafure preiTed together, 
and running over in a Redundancy 
of Senfe, and not of Words* And 
there^ire the Purity of our Lan- 
guage confifteth ii) preferving this 
Ghattfter, in writing with the En^ 
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glijh Strength and Spirit: Let us 
nat envy others, that th^ are more 
foftj and diffufed, and rarified 5 be it 
our Commendation to write as we 
pay, in true Sterling; if we want 
Supplies, we had better revive old 
Words, than create new ones. 1 
look upon our Language as good 
Bullion, if we do not debafe it with 
too much Allay ; and let me leave 
this Ccnfure with Your Lordlhip, 
That he who corrupteth the Purity 
of the Englijh Tongue with the 
moft fpecious foreign Words and 
Phrafes, is juft as wife as thofe Mo- 
difh Ladies that change thtir Plate 
fbt- China : For which, my Lord, 
I think the laudable Traffick of 
old Cioaths is much the faireft 
Barter. 

After this Regard to the Purity 

of our Language, the next Quality 

of a juft Style, is its Plainoefs and 

• Petfpicuity. My Lord, this is the 
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greateft Commendation we can 
give an Author, and the fc>eft Argu- 
ment that he is Mafter of the Lan* 
guage he writeth in, and the Sub- 
ject he writeth upon, when we un- 
derftand him, and fee into the Scope 
and Tendency of his Thoughts, as 
we read him. All Obfcurity of Ex- 
preffion, and Darknefs of Scnfe, do 
arife from the Confufion of. the 
Writer's Thoughts, and his Want 
of proper Words. If a Man hath 
not a clear Perception of the Mat- 
ters he uhdertaketh to treat of, be 
his Style never fo plain as to the 
Words he ufeth, it never Can be 
clear ^ and if his Thoughts upon 
bis Subject be never fo juft and di- 
ftinft, unlcfs he hath a ready Com- 
mand of Words, and a Faculty of 
eafy Writing in plain obvious Exi- 
preflTions, the Words will perplex 
the Senfe, and cloud the Clearnefs 
of his Thoughts. 

B3 u 
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. It is the Unhappinefs of fome, 
-that tbey are not able to cxprefs 
riiemfelves clearly: Their Heads 
are crowded with a Multiplicity of 
undigefted Knowledge, which lieth 
confufed in the Brain, without any 
Order or Diftindion. It is the Vice 
t)f oiherSj to aflfcft Obfcurity in 
their Thoughts and Language, to 
write in a difficult crabbed Stylc^ 
and perplex the Reader with an in- 
tricate Meaning in more intricate 
Words. 

The common Way of offending 
againft Plainnefs and Perfpicuity of 
Style is^ an Affedation of hard un- 
ufual Words, and of clofe contraift- 
cd Periods : The Faults of Pedants 
and Sententious Writers! that are 
vainly oftentatious of their Learning, . 
or their Wifdom. Hard Words and 
quaint Expreffions ^re abominable : 
Where-ever Your Lordlhip meeteth 
fucfa a Writer, throw him afide for 
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a Coxcomb. Some Authors of Re- 
putation have ufed a fliort and con^ir 
cife Way of ExpreflSonjI muft own^ 
and if they are not fo clear as 
others, the Fault is to be laid on the 
Brevity they labour after : For while 
we ftudy to be concife^ we can ^hardly 
avoid being obfcure. We crowd our 
Thoughts into too fmall a Gompafs, 
and are fo fparing of our Words,. 
that we will not afford enow to 
cxpreisouf Meaning* 

There' is anoiiier Extrtmtm dbi^ 
fcure Writers, my ijord, not much 
caken notice of ^ which fome empty 
conceited Hea^ are aptto fun4ntou^, 
©ut of a Prodigality of Words, ana 
a Want lof Senfc. Tfaas is the Ex- 
tr^ivagance of Your copious Writers, . 
who lofe their Meaning in the 
Multitude of Words^ and> bury 
their: Senfe under Heaps of Phrafes^ 
T3beir Underftanding is rather ra- 
rife?d;ithaacondienfcd: Tb^irMeao- 

£4- ing. 
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ing, we cannot fay, is dark and 
thick,- it is too light and fubtle to 
be difcerned ,• it is fpread fo thin, 
and ditfufed fo wide, that it is hard 
to be coUedled. Two Lines would 
cxprefs all they fay in two Pages : 
fTis nothing but whfpt Syllabub 
and Froth, a little Varniln, and Gild- 
ing, without any Solidity, or Sub- 
ftance. 

My Lord, the deepeft Rivers have 
the plaincft Surface, and the pureft 
Waters are alwavs cleareft. Cryftal 
is not the left folid for being 
tranfparcntj the Value of a Style 
rifeth like the Value of precious 
Stones. If it be dark and cloudy, ic 
is in vain to poliih it : It beareth 
its Worth in its Native Looks, and 
the fame Art which enhaunceth its 
Price when it is clear, only debafeth 
it ii it be dull. 

Your 
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Yout Lordfhip feeth I have bor- 
rowed fomc Metaphors to explain 
my Thoughts ; and it is, I believe, 
impoflible to defcribc the Plainnefs 
and Clearnefs of Style, ^yitbouc 
feme Expreffions clearer than the 
Terms I am otherwife bound up 
to ufe. 

Your Lordftiip muft give mc 
Leave to go on with You to the 
Decorations and Ornaments of 
Style: There is no Inconfiftency 
between the Plainnefs and Per/picii- 
ity, and the Ornament of Writing. 
A Style, my Lord, refembleth Beau- 
ty, where the Face is clear and 
plain as to Symmetry and Propor- 
tion, but is capable of wonderful 
Improvements, as to Features and 
Complexion, If I may tranfgrefs 
in too frequent Allufions, becaufc I 
would make .every Thing plain to 
Your Lordfliip, I would pafs on 
from Painters to Statuaries, whofe 

1 e . :.-. . Ex- 
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Excelleiice it ts, at firft tp form true 
and juft Proportions, and after- 
awards to give them that Sofcnefs, 
tbat Expr^on, that Strength, and 
J>elicacy) which make them ahnoft 
breathe^ and live. 

My Lord, the Decorations of 
Style are formed out of thofe fcve* 
jral Schemes and Figures, which ate 
contrived to exprefs the PaflGons 
«fKl Motions of our Minds in our 
S^ecb; to give Life and Ornament, 
Grace and Beauty, to our Expreifi- 
ons. I &all not luidertake the Rhe- 
torician's Province, in giving Your 
Lprdfliip an Account or all the Fi- 
gures they have invented, and thofe 
leveral Ornaments of Writing, whofe 
Grace and Commendation lie in be« 
ing ufed with Judgment and Pro-^ 
priety. It were endlefs to purfue 
this Subbed thro' all the Schemes 
and liberations of %&ech: But 
:&ere are fofne comjnon Forms, 

\vhicb 
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which every WHter upon every Sub-.' 
jed may ufe, to enliven and adorn 
his Work. 

Thefe, my Lord, are Metaphor," 
and Similitude, and thofe Images, 
and Reprelentations, that are drawn- 
in the firongeft, and moft lively Co- 
lours, to imprint what the "Writer, 
would have his 'Readers conceive 
more deeply on their Minds. In 
the Choice, and in the Ufe of thefe; 
your ordinary Writers are moft apt 
to offend. Images are very (pi^, 
ringly to be introduced t their pros- 
per Place is in Poems and Oratiops,* 
•and their Ufe is to move Pity or, 
"I^error, Admiration, Compaluoff,^ 
Anger and Refenthient, by repre<ii 
(entiiig fomething very affedionatc^ 
or very dreadful, very aftonilhing,' 
very miferaMe, or very provoking 
to our Thoughts. They give a 
wonderful jf^prce and Beauty to the 
Sobie^, yyhere they are painted 
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by a Mafterly Hand^ but if the jr are 
cither weakly drawn, or unskilfully 
placed, they raife no Paffion but 
Indignation in^ the Reader. 

The . moft . common Ornaments, 
xny Lord, are Metaphor and Si- 
militude* One is* an Allufion to 
Words, the other ^o Things j and 
both have tteir Beauties, if proper- 
ly applied.. ^ v. 

Similitudes ought to be drawn 

. from the moft familiar and beft 
known Particulars in the World : If 

' any Thing^ is da^ and pbfcure in 
them, tjic i^uxpofe of ;u^ is 

. defeated; ^nd that whlk:ti is not clear 
itfelf^ ,<;an rievei:; give* Light, to * any 
Thing that wants it. It is the idle 
Fancy of fomc poor grains to rim 

' out perpetuaUy into a Cpurfe of ^- 
miiitudei^ confotirii^ri^^ Sub- 

jea by the" Multitude! oi Likepe(f(^s^ 
and making it like fo many Thwgs^ 
that it is likcMothing at all. This 
" ''' .' "' ^ trifling 
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trifling Humour is good for no- 
thing, but to convince lis, that the 
Author is in the dark himfelf ; and 
while he is likening his Subje^' to 
every Thing, he knoweth not what 
it is like. 

There is another tedious Fault 
in fome Simile Men^ which is draw- 
ing their Comparifons into a great 
l^ength and Minute Particulars^, 
where it is of no Importance whe- 
tber theRefembiance holdeth or no* 
But the true Art of illuftrating any 
Subje£k by Similitude, is, 'firft, to 
pitch on fuch a Refemblance as all 
.the World will agree in ; and then^ 
without being careful to have it fun 
on all Four, to tCMch it only in the 
ftrongeft Lines, and the neareft Like- 
.nefs. And this will fecurc us, my 
Lord, from all StifFnefs and Formali* 
in Similitude, and deliv(;r us from 
e naufeous Rq)etition of As and 
So^ which fome fa fa Writers, if I 
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may beg Leave to call them fo^ arc 
continually founding in our Ears* 

1 have Nothing to fay, my Lord, 
to- thofe Gentlemen, who bring Si- 
militudes, and forget the Relem^ 
blance. All the Pleafure we can 
take, when we meet thefe promifing 
Sparks, is in thd Difappointment, 
where wc find their Fancy is fo like 
etheir Subjed, that it is not like at all. 

Metaphors, my Lord, re(][uire great 
Judgment and Confideration in the 
ijfe of them. They are a fliortcr * 
Similitude, where the Likenefsis ra«! 
ther implied thati expreflfcd. The 
Signification of one Word in Meta- 
phors is transferred -to another, and 
we talk of one Thing in the Terms 
and Propriety of another. But, my 
Xord, there muft be a common Re- 
Femblance, fomc Original Likends 
in Nature, fomeCorrefpondencearid 
-cafy Tranfition, ox Metaphors are 
fliocking.and confufedt "" 

The 
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The Beauty of them difplays ic- 
felf in their Eafinefs and Propriety, 
where they are naturally introduced ; 
but where they are forced , and 
crowded^ too frequent and various, 
and do not rife out of the Courfe 
of Thought, but are conftrained and 
preffed into the Service, inftead of 
making the Difcourfe more lively 
and chearful, they make it fuUen^ 
dull and gloomy. 

Your Lordlhip muft form Your 
Judgment upon ttie beft Models^and 
the moft celebrated Pens, where You 
will find the Metaphor in all its 
Grace and Strength, Ihedding a Lu- 
ftre and Beauty on the Work. For 
it ought never to be ufed, but when 
it giveth greater Force to the Sen- 
tence, an niuftration t;o the Thought, 
and infinuateth a filent Argument in 
the AUufion. The Ufe of Meta- 
phors is not only to convey th<i 
Thought in a more plcafing Man-; 
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ner, but to give^ it a ftronger Im- 
preffion, and enforce it on the Mind. 
Where this is not regarded, they 
arc Viin, and trifling Tralh; and 
in a due Obfervance of this, in a 
pure, chaftc, natural Expreflion, con- 
lift the Juftnefs, Beauty, and Deli- 
cacy of Style. 

1 have faid nothing of Epithets j 
their Bufinefs is to exprefs the Na- 
ture of the Things they arc applied 
tp; and the Choice of them.de- 
pendeth upon a good Judgment, to 
• diftinguilh what arc the moft proper 
Titles to be given on all Occafions, 
and a complete Kdowledge in the 
Accidents, Qualities, ahd AfFe^ions 
of every Thing in the WofJd. They 
are of moft Ornament when they 
are of Ufc : They are to determine 
the Charader of every Perfon, and 
decide the Merits of every Caufe ; 
Confcience and, Juftic'e are to be re- 
gartled^ and great Skill and Exaj%- 

nefs 
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nefs arc required in tlic ufe of them. 
For it is of great Importance to call 
Things by their right Names : The 
Points of Satyr, and Strains of Com* 
pliment depend upon it, other wife' 
we may make an Afs of a Lion, com- 
mend a Man in Satyr, and lampoon 
him in' Panegyric. Here alfo, my 
Lord, there is room for Genius : 
Common Juftice and Judgment 
fhould dirc^ us to fay what is pro- 
per at leaft, but ft is Parts and Fire 
that will promotes to the moft live- 
ly and moft tbrcible Epithets that 
can be applied i and ^is in their 
Energy and Propriety their Beauty 
lieth. 

Allegories I need act mention, 
becaufc they are not fo much any 
Ornament of Style, as an artful 
Way of recommending Truth to the 
World in a borrowed Shape, and a 
Drefs more agreeable to the Fancy, 

than naked Truth herfelf can be. 

Truth 
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Truth is ever irndft beantiibl and 
evident in her Native Drefs : And the 
Arts that are ufed to convey her to 
our Minds, are lio Argument that 
• fhe is deficient, but fo many Tefti- 
monies of the Corruption of our 
Nature, when Truth, of all Things 
the phineft and fincereft, is forced 
'to gain Admittance to us in Difguife,^ 
and court us in Mafquerade. 

My Lord, there is one Ingredient 
more required to the Perfeftion of 
Style, which I have partly men- 
tioned already in fpeaking of the 
^icabknefs of the Thoughts to the 
Subjeil, and of the Words to the 
Thoughts ^ but Your Lx>rdfhip will 
give me Leave to confider it in and* 
ther Light with regard to the Ma* 
jcfty and Dignity of the Subjed. 

It is fit, as we have faid already^ 
that the Thoughts and Expreflion 
fhould be fuited to the Matter on all 
Qccafions i but in nobler and greater 

:s^ 
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Sobjefts, efpecially where the Theme 
is Sacred and Divine^ it muft be our 
Care to think and write up to the 
Dignity and Majefty of the Things 
we prefume to treat of : Nothing 
little, mean^ or low, no cliiidiih 
Thoughts, or boyilli Expreffions^ 
will be endured : All muft be aw- 
ful, and grave, and great, and folemn. 
The noblcft Sentiments muft be con- 
veyed in the weightieft Words : All 
Ornaments and Illuftrations muft be 
borrowed from the richeft Parts of 
tmiv^rfal Nature i and in Divine 
Subje^s, efpecially when we attempt 
to/peak of God, of His Wifdom, 
Gobdnefs and Power, of his Mercy 
and Juftice, of his Difpenfations 
and Providence, by all which He 
is pleafed to maniteft Him (elf to 
the Sons of M^; we muft raifc 
x)ur Thoughts, and enlarge our 
Minds^ and fearch all the Treafures 
of Knowledge for every Thing that 

is 
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is great, wonderful and magnificent ; 
We can onlyexprefs our Thoughts 
of the Creator in the Works of His 
Creation ; and the brighteft of thefe 
cant)nly give usfome faint Shadows 
of His Greatnefs and His Glory. 
The ftrongeft Figures are too weak, 
the moft exalted Language too low, 
tp exprefsHis ineffable Excellence* 
No Hyperbole can be brought to 
heighten our Thoughts j for in fo 
fubiime a Theme nothing can be 
Hyperbolical. The Riches of Ima- 
gination are poor, and all the Ri- 
vers of Eloquence are dry in fup- 
plying Thought on an infinite Sub- 
jed. How poor and mean, how 
bafe and groveling, are tlie Heathen 
Conceptions of the Deity ! Some- 
thing Subh'me and Noble muft needs 
be faid on To great an Occafion 5 but 
in this great Article the moft Cele- 
brated of the Heathen Pens feeoi to 
flag and fink j they bear up in no 

Propor- 
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Proportion to the Dignity of the 
Theme, as if they were deprefled 
hy the Weighty and dazzled with the 
Splendor of the Subject. 

We have no Inftances to produce 
of any Writers that rife at all to the 
Majefty and Dignity of the Divine 
Attributes, except the Sacred Pen- 
Men. No lefs than Divine Infpira- 
tion could enable Men to write wor- 
thily of. God, and none but the 
Spirit of God knew how to ex- 
prefs His Greatnefs, and difplay His 
Glory : In Comparifon of thele Di- 
vine Writers,, the greateft Genius's^ 
the nobleft Wits of the Heathen 
World, are low and dull. The fub- 
lime Majefty^ and royal Magnificence 
of the Scripture Poems, arc above 
the Reach, and beyond the Powey 
of all mortal Wit. Take the beft 
and livelieft Poems of Antiquity, 
and read them, as we do the Scri- 
ptures, in a Profe Tranflation, and 

they 
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they arc flat and poor. Horace^ and 

Virgil^ and Horner^ lofe their Spirits 

and their Strength in the Transfu- 

fion, to that Degree, that we have 

hardly Patience to read them. But, 

my Lord, the Sacred Writings, even 

io our Tranflition, preferve their 

Majcfty and their Glory, and very 

far furpafs the brighteft and nobleft 

Compofitions of Greece and Rome. 

And this is not owing to the Rich* 

nefs and Solemnity of the Eaftern 

Eloquence ^ for it holdeth in no 

other Inftance, but to the Divine 

Direftion and AfTiftance of the Holy 

Writers. For, let me only make 

• this Remark, that the moft Literal 

Tranflation of the Scriptures, in the 

moft natural Signification of the 

Words, is generally the bcft j and 

the fame Pun^tualnefs which de- 

bafeth other Writings, preferveth 

the Spirit and Majefty of the Sacred 

^ext : It can fuiSer no Improvement 

from 
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from human Wit j and wc may ob- 
ferve, that thofc who have prcfumed 
to heighten the Exprcffions by a 
Poetical Tranflation or Paraplirafe, 
have funk in the Attempt 5 and all 
the Decorations of their Verfe, whe- 
ther Greek or iMtin^ have not been 
able to reach the Dignity, the Ma- 
jefty and Solemnity of our Profe : 
So that the Profe of Scripture can- 
not be improved by Verfe, and even 
the Divine Poetry is moft like kfclf 
in Profe* One Obfcrvation more I 
would leave with Your Lordfliip j 
Milton himfelf^ as great a Genius' 
as he was, oweth his Superiority 
over Homer and Virgil^ in Majefty of 
Thought and Splendor of Expref- 
(ion, to the Scriptures : They arc 
the Fountain from which he derived 
bis Light ; the Sacred Treafure that 
enriched his Fancy, and furnifhed 
him with all the Truth and Won- 
ders of God and his. Creation^ of 

'^ . . Angels 
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Angels and Men, which no mortal 
Brain was able either to difcover or 
conceive : And in Him, my Lord, 
of all human Writers, You will meet 
all his Sentiments and Words raifed 
and fuited to the Greatnefs and Dig- 
nity of the Subject. 

I have detained Your Lordfliip 
the longer on this Majefty of Style, 
being, perhaps, myfelf carried away 
with the Greatnefs and Pleafure of 
the Contemplation. What I have 
dwelt fo much on, with refpe<5fc to. 
Divine Subjects, is more eafily to 
be obferved with reference to Hu- 
man : Forjn all Things belojv Dir 
vinity, we are rather able to exceed 
than fall (hort ; and in Adorning all 
other Subjefts, our Words and Sen-r 
timents may rife in a juft Propor- 
tion to them i Nothing is above the 
Reach of Man but Heaven ; and the 
fame Wit can raife a Human Suh^ 
jeA, that only debafetb a Dhine, 

After 
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After all thefc Excellencies of 
Style^ in Purity, in Plajnnefs and 
Perfpicuity, in Ornament and Ma- 
jefty, are confidered, a finilhed 
Piece of what Kind foever muft 
Ihine in the Order and Proportion 
of the Wholes for Light rileth out 
of Order J and Beauty from Propor- 
tion. In Architecture and Painting, 
thefc fill and relieve the Eye. A 
juft Difpofition giveth us a clear 
View of the Whole at once, and 
> the due Symmetry and Proportion 
of every Part in itfelf, and of all 
together, leave no Vacancy in our 
Thoughts or Eyes ; nothing is 
wanting , every thing is com- 
plete, and wc are fatisfied in Be^* 
holding. 

But, mv Lord, when I fpeak of 
Order ancf Proportion, I do not in- 
tend any ftiflf and formal Method 
but only a proper Diftributioh or 
the Parts in general, where they 

F' foUoi^ 
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follow in a natural Courfc, and arc 
not confounded with one another. 
Laying down a Scheme, and mark- 
ing out the Divifions and Subdivifi- 
ofts of a Difcourfe, arc only ncceffa- 
ty in Syftems^ and fome Pieces of 
Cbntroverfy and Argumentation s 
Your Lordfliip fees, however^ that 
I have ventured to write without 
any declared Order ; and this is al- 
lowable, where the Method opens as 
You read, and the Order difcovereth 
itfelf in the Progrefs of the Subje^ f 
But certainly, my Lord, of all Pieces 
that were ever written in a profelfed 
and ftated Method, and diftinguifli- 
td by the Number and SucceflSdn of 
their Parts, our Engliflx Sermons are 
the completeft in Order and Pro- 
portion } the M ethod is fo eafy and 
natural, the Parts bear fo juft a Pro- 
portion to one another, that among 
many bthers, this may pafs for a 
peculiar Commendation 6f them : 

For 
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For thofe Divifions and ParticuJars 
which obfcure and perplex other 
Writings, give a clearer Light to 
Ours. All that I would inunuate, 
therefore, is only this, that it is not 
necefTary to lay the Method we ufe 
before the Reader, only to write, and 
then he will read, in Orden 

But it requireth, my Lord, a foil 
Command of the Subjcdt^ a diftin& 
View to keep it always in Sight, or 
clfe without fome Method firft de- 
figncd, we fhall be in Danger of 
loiing it, and wandring after it, 
till we have loft ourfelves, and be- 
wildered the Reader. 

A prefcribed Method is neceflary 
for weaker Heads, but the Beauty^ 
of Order is its Freedom and Uncon- 
ftraint: It muft be difperfed and 
fliine in all the Parts thro' the whole 
Performance, but there is no Ne-; 
ccffity of Writing in Trammels,' 
when we can move more at eafe 

F 2 without 
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without them; neither is the Pro- 
portion of Writing to be meafured 
out like the Proportions of a Horfe, 
where every Part muft be drawn 
in the minuteft refpe^t to the Size 
and Bignefs of the reft ; but it is 
to be taken by the Mind, and form- 
ed upon a general View and Con- 
fideration of the Whole. The Sta- 
tuary that carveth Hercules in Stone, 
or cafts him in Brafs, may be obli- 
ged to take his Dimenfions from his 
Foot, but the Poet that defcribeth 
him is not bound up to the Geome- 
ter's Rule, nor is an Author under 
any Obligation to write by the 
Scale. 

Thefe Hints will ferve to give 
Your Lordfliip feme Notion of 
Order and Proportion ; and I muft 
not dwell too long upon them, left 
I tranfgrefs the Rules I am laying 
•down. 

My 
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My Lord, I fliall make no formal 
Recapitulation of what I have deli- 
vered.. Out of all thefe Rules to- 
jether, rifes a juft Style, and a per- 
ked Compofition. All the Latitude, 
chat can be admitted, is in the Or- 
jiament of Writing j we do-not re- 
quire every Author to fliirie in Gold 
and Jewels : There is a Moderation 
to be ufed in the Pomp and Trap- 
pings of a Difcourfe: It is not ne- 
ccflary that every Part fliould be 
embellifhed and adorned, but*the 
Decorations ihould be skilfiilly di- 
ftributed thro* the Whole: Too 
full and glaring a Light is offenfive, 
and confounds the Eyes : In Hea- 
ven itfelf there are Vacancies and 
Spaces between the Stars ; and ' 
the Day is not lefs Beautiful for 
being interfperfed with Clouds ; 
They only moderate the Brigbtnefs 
of the Sun, and, without diminifh- 
ing from his Splendor, ^iid and ad- 

F 3 orn 
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orn tfiemfelves with bis Rays. 
But to dcfcend from the Skies, my 
l-ordj 'tis in Writing as in Drcfs. 
The richcft Habits are not always 
the completeft, and a Gentleman 
may make a better Figure in a 
plain Suit, than in an embroidered 
Coat. The Drefs dependeth upon 
the Imagination, but muft be ad- 
jufted by the Judgment, contrary 

^ to the Opinion of the Ladies, who 
value nothing but a good Fancy 
in • the Choice of their Cloatbs. 
The firft Excellence is to write in 
Purity Plainly, and Clearly j there 
is no Difpenfation from thefc, 
but afterwards You have Your 
Choice of Colours, and may ch- 

* liven, adorn, and paint Your Sub- 
jed as You pleafe. 

In Writing, the Rules have a Re^* 
lation and Dependence on one an- 
other. They are held in one fo- 
cial Bond, and joined, like the Mo- 
ral 
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ral Vertucs, and Liberal Arts, in a 
fort of Harmony and Concord. He 
that cannot write pure, plain E»- 
glijhy muft never pretend to write 
at all ; 'tis in vain for him to drefs 
and adorn his Difcourfej the finer 
he endeavoureth to make it, he 
maketh it only the more ridiculous. 
And on the other fide, let a Man 
write in the exafteft Purity, and 
Propriety of the Language, if he 
hath not Life and Fire to give his 
Work fome Force and Spirit, *tis 
nothing but a meer Corpie, and a 
lumpim unwieldly Mafs of Matter. 
But every true Genius, who is a 
p.erfe)^ Matter of tlie Language he 
writeth in, will let no fitting Orna- 
ments and Decorations be wanting,. 
His Fancy flowcth in the richeft 
Vein, and givcth his Pieces fuch 
lively Colours, and fo beautiful a 
Complexion, that You would al- 
moft fay his own Blood and 

F 4 Spirits^^ 
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Spirits were transfufed into the 
Work. 

A perfcd Maftcry and Elegance 
of Style is to be learned from the 
Common Rules, but muft be im- 
proved by reading the Orators and 
Poets, and the celebrated Mafters in ' 
every Kind j this will give Your 
Lordfliip a right Tafte^ and a true 
Relifli i and when You can diftin- 
guifli the Beauties of every finifli- 
cd Piece, You will write Yoiirfelf 
with equal Commendation. 

1 do not aflert, my Lord, that 
every good Writer muft have a Ge- 
nius for Poetry, 1 know Tully is an 
undeniable Exception i but I wit! 
venture to affirm, That a Soul that 
is not moved with Poetry, and 
hath no Tafte that way, is too dull 
and lumpifh ever to write with any 
Profpeft of being read. It is a fatal 
Miftake, and fimple Superftition, to 
difcouragc Youth from Poetry, and 

endeavour 
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endeavour to prejudice them againft 
it I if they arc of a Poetical Genius, 
there is no reftrainiug them : Ovid. 
Your Lordfhlp iSioweth, was deaf 
to his Father's frequent Admoni- 
tions f but if they are not quite 
fmitten, and bewitched with Love 
of VerfCj they ihould be trained to 
it, to make tnem Mafters of every 
kind of Poetry, that by learning to 
imitate the Originals, they may ar* 
rive at a right Conception, and a true 
Tafte of their Authors j and being 
able to write in Verfe upon Occafion,^ 

' I can'aflureYourLordihip^is noDif« 
advantage to Profe i fbr^ithout rei 
liihing the one, a Man muft never| 
pretend to any Tafte of the other. " 
Tafte, my Lord, is a Metaphor; 
borrowed from the Palate by which 

' we approve or diflike what we cat 
and drink, from the Agreeablenefs 
or Pi^greeablenefs of the Relifli in 
our, Mouth; Nature dire^s us in 

5 X " ftS 
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the Common Ufe, and every body 
can tell Sweet from Bitter, what is 
Sharp, or Sour, or Vapid, or Nan- 
feous i but it requireth Senfes more 
refined and exercifed, to difcovcr 
every Tafte that is moft perfed in 
its Kind ; every Palate is not a 
Judge of that, and yet Drinking is 
more ufcd than Reading ; all that 
I pretend to know of the Matter, is, 
my Lord, that Wine fliould be, 
like a Style, clear, deep, bright 
and flrong, (incere and pure, found 
and dry, (as our Advertifemcnts do 
veil expKfs it) which laft is a 
commendable Term, that contains 
the Juice of the richefl Spirits, and 
only keepeth out all Cold and 
Pampaefs* 

It is common to commend a 
Man, my Lord, for an Ear to Mu- 
fic, and a Tafte of Painting, which 
'are nothing but a juft Difcernment 
^of what is excellent and moft per- 
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fc^a In them: The firft dependeth 
entirely on the Ear j a. Man can ne- 
ver expciS to be a Ntafter, that haih 
not an Ear tuned and fet to Mufic : 
And You can no more fing an Ode 
without an Ear, than without a Ge- 
nius You can write one. Painting, 
my Lord, wc fliould think, requi- 
rethfomeUnderftanding in the Art, 
and c^t Knowledge of the bed 
Mafters Manner to be a Judge of it ; 
but this Faculty like the reft is 
founded in Nature. Knowledge 
in the Art, and frequent Converfa- 
tion with the beft Originals, will 
certainly perfect a Man's Judgment 5 
but if there is not a natural Sa« 
gacity and Aptnefs, Experience 
will be of no gi cat Service. A 
good Tafte is an Argument of a 
great Soul, as well as a lively 
Wit. It is the Infirmity of poor 
rSpirits to be taken with every Ap- 
pearance, :and dazzled by every 

F 6 thing 
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thing that fparkles : But to pafs by 
what the Generality of the World 
admires, and to be detained with 
nothing but what is moft perfed 
and excellent in its Kind, fpeaks a 
fuperiour Genius, anda trueDifcern- 
ment : A ' new Figure by fomc 
meaner Hand, where the Colours 
are freih and lively, will eo^e the 
Eye, but the Pleafure goes olF with 
looking, and what we ran to at firft 
with Eagernefs, we prefently leave 
with Indifference : But the old 
Pieces of Raphael^ Michael Angela^ 
T'intorety and Titian^ tho' not fo in- 
viting at firft, open to the Eye by 
Degrees; and the longer and oft- 
ner we look, we ftill difcover new 
Beauties, and find new Pleafure* 
I am not, my Lord, a Man of fo • 
much Severity in my Temper, as 
to allow Your Lordfliip to be 
pleafed with nothing but what is 

15 ib^ \^^ ?9}i^^l^!^' ^or then, 

poffibly. 
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poflibly, fo many are the Infirmities 
of Writing, beyond other Arts, You 
never could be pleafed. There is a 
wide .Difference in being Nice to 
judge of every Degree of Perfcdion, 
and Rigid in reFufing whatever is 
deficient in any Point. This would 
only be Weaknefs of Stomach, not 
any Commendation of a good Pa- 
late ; a true Tafte judges of Defefts 
as well as Perfedions, and the beft 
Judges are always the Perfons of 
the greateft Candor* They will find 
none but real Faults, and where- 
ever they commend, the Praife is 
juftly due. 

I have intimated already, that a 
good Tafte is to be formed by read- 
ing the beft Authors, and when Your 
Lordihip fliall be able to point out 
their Beauties, to difcern the bright- 
eft Paffagcs, the Strength and Ele- 
gance of their Language, You will 
always write YourfelF, and read 

othiri. 
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others by that Standard, and muft 
therefore necclfarily excell. 

In Ro?ne^ My Lord, there were 
fome Popular Orators, who with a 
falfe Eloquence and violent Aftion 
carried away the Applaufc of the 
People ; ana with us we have fome 
Popular Men, who arc followed and 
admired for the Loudnefs of their 
Voice, and a falfe Pathos both in Ut- 
terance and Writing : I have been 
fometimes in fome Confufion to hear 
fuch Pcrfons commended by thofe 
of fuperiour Senfe, who could di- 
ftingui(h, one would think, between 
empry^pompous/peciousHarangues, 
and thofe Pieces in which all the 
Beauties of Writing arc combined. 
A natural Taftc muft therefore be 
improved, like fine Parts, and a 
great Genius ; it muft be affified by 
Art, or it will be eafily vitiated and 
corrupted : lyfe Eloquence paiTeth 
op^y where True is not underftood, 

and 
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and no body will commend kxd 
Writers, that is acquainted with 
Good. 

Thefe, my Lord, are only fomc 
curfory Thouglits^on a Subjefi chat 
will not be reduced to Rules. To 
treat of a true Tafte in a formal Me- 
thod, would be very infipid ; it is 
beft coUefted from ttie Beauties ;ind 
Laws of Writing, and muft rife from 
every Man*s own Apprehenfion and 
Notion of what he heareth and 
readeth. 

It may be therefore of farther 
Ufe, and moft Advantage to Your 
Lordfhip, as well as a Relief and 
Entertainment to rcfrefli Your Spi- 
rits in the End of a tedious Di£^ 
courfe, if^ be(ides mentioning the' 
Claffic Authors as they h\l in my 
Way, I lay before You fome of the 
correftcft Writers of this Age and 
the laft, in feveral Faculties upon 
different Subjed^s : Not that Your 

Lord- 
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Lordihip fhould be -drawn into a 
fervile Imitation of any of them, but 
thit You may fee into the Spirit, 
Force, and Beauty of them all, and 
form Your Pen from thofe general 
Notions of Life and Delicacy, of 
Fine Thoughts and Happy Words, 
which rife to Your Mind uoon read- 
ing the great Mafters of Style in their 
feveral Ways, and Manner of Excel- 
ling. 

1 muft beg Leave, therefore, to 
deferr a little the Entertainment I 
promifed, while I endeavour to lead 
Your Lordihip into the true Way of 
Imitation^ if ever You fliall propofe 
any Original for Your Copy j or, 
which is infinitely preferable, into a 
pcrfcft Maftery of the Spirit and Per- 
fedions of every Celebrated Writer, 
whether Ancient or Modern. 

That I may leave Nothing ma- 
terial in this Argument unfaid, a- 
ihong the feveral Ways oilmitatim^ 
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I fiiall take the Liberty of placing 
Tranjlation and Paraphrafe^ as well 
as what we more ftriftly mean by 
Imitating an Author : And becaufe 
none of thefe come up to what I 
would have Your Lordfhip under- 
ftandj I fhall venture to give You 
my own Views of this SubjciSl, which 
will appear perhaps in a different 
Light from any Thing hitherto ad- 
vanced upon it. 

By Tranjlation^ I mean the Ren- 
dring a Foreign Author into our 
Native Tongue j for I need not ex- 
tend it to every Verfion from one 
Language to another. 

The beft Rules ofTranflationYouT 

Lordfhip will find in Horace, my 

Lord Rofcommon, Mr. Dryden^ and 

the prefent Duke of Buchngham ; 

and by acquainting ,Yourfelf with 

thefe Excellent Writers, you will be 

beft taught to judge when this Task 

is well performed. 

Tranjla^, 
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T^ranjlation is a Province every 
body thinketh himfdf qualified to 
undertake,^ but very few are found 
equal to it : The Mechanic Rules, 
the Common Laws, which arc to be 
obferved, are very feldom obeyed j 
and fometimes a Tranflation may 
prove a very bad one^ where thele 
are moft ftriftly regarded. Too 
fcrupulous an Obfervation of Rules 
fpoiieth all forts of Writings : It 
maketh them Stiff and Formal 5 it 
betray eth a Weak and Pedantic Ge- 
nius, and fuch nice Writers ar^ fit- 
ter to make Tranfcribers than Iran- 
Jlators. 

The firft Qualification of a good 
Tranjlator is an exai^Underftanding, 
and abfolute Maftery of the Lan- 

fuage he tranflateth frotn^ and the 
.anguage he tranflateth to. Few 
Writers, in Comparifon of the Mul- 
titudes that crowd the Prefs, under- 
ftand their Mother- Tongue j and a- 
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mong the more Learned I may ven- 
ture t^o fay, that fcveral arc better 
acquamted with the Dead Langua- 
ges than the Livings and can write 
Greeks or JLatin^ or Hebrew ^ with 
more Ejcadnefs than Engliflj. Eng^ 
lijh in its full Purity, Elegance^ and 
PerfcAion^ lieth in a f?w Volumes. 
The Lift of Undifputed Mafters is 
hardly fo long as the Lift of the 
Court of Aldermen and Lieutenancy 
of our famous Metropolis i and yet 
the Mufter- Rolls of^ $he Kingdom 
fall (hort of the Catalogue oi our 
Authors. . 

What I mean by a perfeA Under- 
ftanding ^d Maftery of Language, 
I have explained fome Pages bacic : 
But in Tranjlation we muft confider 
this Maftery of Language with re- 
fpcft 10 the Tongues we undertake ; 
and we are not only required to 
underftand our own, and a Foreign 
Tongue as Critics and Grammarians, 

we 
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we muft not only be perfe^ Mafters 
of each feparately, but we. muft 
more efpecially ftudy the Relatioii 
and Comparifon between them, Iti 
this do lie the great Art and Diffi-* 
culty of Tranjlftting; and not be- 
ing able to |each the full Compafs, 
the Differences, the Proprieties, and 
Beauties of one Language, is the 
Foundation of all Faulty Rendring 
into another. 

And this Rule is to be obfervcd 
not only with regard to any Lan- 
guage in general, but alfo with fpe- 
cial reference to any Authors of it 
in particular. With regard to any 
Language in general, we muft, upon 
comparing it with our own, weigh 
all the Differences and Agreements 
between them, examine their feve- 
ral Qualities and Proprieties, and 
fearch into the Strength and Com- 
pafs of one and the other, that we 
may fee whether they be Barren or 

Abun* 
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Abundant, Clofe or Diflfufe, and 
how near they can be brought to 
one another. And among the feve- 
ral Writers in a Foreign Tongue, wc 
' muft acquaint ourfelves with their fe 
veral Chara^Siers, and different Man- 
ners : Whether they be Copious 
or Concife, Flowing or Reftrained, 
Plain or Florid, and fo on through 
all the Variety and Differences of 
Style ; and then we are to cbndder 
how our Language will beft anfwer 
the different Way and Manner of 
thofe Authors we propofe to render. 
For if we hope to tranflate Foreign 
Authors with Succefs, wc muft know 
perfectly how to extend and contract 
our Language, how to raife and 
adorn our Style, and how to write 
in the plaineft and moft fimple Ex- 
prelllons. 

Where a Foreign Tongue is Ele- 
gant and Expreflive, Clofe and Cora- 
pa^ beyond our Reach, we muft 

ftudy 
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fhidy tbe utmoft Force of our Lan- 
guage, and look out for Words as 
B^iitlful and Comprehenfive, as Apt 
and Significant, as can be found^ to 
render not only the Senfe, but the' 
Manner and very Exprcffion of Our 
Authors : Where the Language we 
tranflate from is niprc rich and co- 
pious than our own, we niuft try 
the utmoft Compafs and Variety of 
Expreflion to render an Author that 
abounded! with Plenty and Choice 
of Words to the fame Senfe, while 
perhaps we have but two or three 
that will anfwer to all the Variety 
of his. But if an Author be loofe 
and diffufe in his Style, the Tran- 
flator hath an eafy Task, and needs 
only regard the Propriety of the 
Language ,• and his Tranflation may 
cafily exceed the Original,* if fuch 
Originals be worth tranflating. 

By attending to thefe Confidera- 
tions of the Difference of Languages 

with 
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with refpcd to each other, Your 
Lordfliip will quickly enter into 
the whoJe Extent and Compafs of 
them, ^nd fully underftand the ut- 
moft Reach and Strength of- Your 
Native Tongue; what it is able to 
bear, and how far, and how well it 
is able to exprels the peculiar Man- 
ner. Beauty, and Propriety of any 
Authors whatfoever. 

But there is ftill a greater Diffi. 
culty remaining upon Tranflators, 
which rifes from the Peculiarities e* 
very Language hath .to itfelf, that are 
fo much the Character and Property 
, of that Language, ^s not to be ren- 
dered or made common to any other. 
We have feveral beautiful Forms of 
Expreffion In Englijh^ which 'tis im- 
pomble for the nioft perfeft and com- 
prehenfive Languages to reach ; and 
the Native Graces of every Tongue 
are fuch as cannot be copied bvTran- 
flation. When you change the Lan- 
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guage, you lofe the Beauty : The 
bare Conftru£tion and Carcafs may 
remain, but the Features and the- 
Life are fled. When, therefore, you 
mee^ with any Expreifions that will 
not be render d without this Difad- 
vantage, the Thing to be regarded, 
is the Beauty and Elegance of the 
Original ; and Your Lordfhip, with- 
out minding any thing but the 
Senfe of the Author, is to confider 
how that Paflfage would be beft ex- 
preflfed in Englifh^ if You were not 
tied up by the Words of the Origi- 
nal i and You may depend upon it, 
that if You can find a Way of ex- 
prefling the fame Senfe as beautiful- 
ly in Mnglijh^ You have hit the true 
Tranflation, tho' You cannot con* 
ftrue the Words backward and for- 
ward into one another ; for thfcn 
You certainly have tranflated as the 
Author, were he an Englijhmany 
would have wrote : For if there be 
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a beautiful Way of Expreffion pecu- 
liar to the Greeks or Romans^ which 
our Language cannot reach by any 
Thing that can be termed a Tran-. 
flation with regard to rendring the 
Words ; and if there be in our Lan- 
gua^e a Way of Expreffion pecu- 
liarly EngUJhj which giveth us the 
full Senfe of the Greek or Latin^ we 
do then truly tranflate, as we may 
prefume the Authors would have 
wrote, and reach the Beauty, as well 
as Senfe, of their Expreffions, tho^^ 
the Words in Englijh do by no means 
agree to the Grammatical Conftruj 
dion of the Original. 

But this Rule concerning thofc 
Beauties and Elegancies, which are 
peculiar to every Language by itfelf^ 
will be farther explain'd, as I pro- 
ceed to fome other Obfervations ne-- 
ceCfary for Tranjlators. 

For, my Lord^ we are as yet but 
in the Entrance. Underftanding the 

G Lan- 
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Xanguages, is no more than the 
Ground-Work of Tranflation j and 
being acquainted with the Force and 
Compafs of Foreign Tongues and 
our Own, both as confider'd in them- 
felvcs, and compared with each o- 
ther, are Qualifications, which ought 
rather to be fuppofed, than requi- 
red 5 and yet how Few are there to 
be found even fo far qualified for 
this Work ? And how many among 
us have ventured upon Tranjlatiort^ 
without underftanding thcOriginal? 
To this, my Lord, are owing Tran- 
flations at fecond Hand ; and our 
Pretenders to Learning have made 
their fmall Knowledge of the Mo* 
dern Tongues fupply their Ignorance 
of the Ancient. What muft we ex- 
pert from thofe, who pretend to 
tranflate Greelc and Latin from the 
French^ for Inftance, but to find the 
Tranflation at double Diftance from 
the Original? It is impolfible to fee 

into 
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into the Excellencies and Pcrfedions 
of thofe Languages thro' fuch a Me^ 
dium^or at all to reach theClofenefs 
and Expreffivcnefs of the Greeh and 
Latin^ from a Language that muft 
ufe five Words for one, and diflfufe 
the Strength and Spirit of a fingie 
Page into ten. It is inconceivable 
with me how fuch Tranjlators can 
be endured : It is certain they muft 
be intolerable to thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the Originals ,• and 
no Account of their Acceptance can 
be given, but that there is fo. much 
Pleafure, Wit, and Beauty in the 
ChJJicf^ that. 'tis impoflible to tran- 
flate them fo ill, as utterly to deface 
them, and quite fpoil the Entertain- 
ment they aflford thofe who are 
Strangers to them in their Native 
Tongue. Such Tranflations are like 
the Adulteration of the nobleft 
Wines, where fomething of the Co- 
lour, Spirit, ^d Flavour, will re- 

G 2 main ; 
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main ; and while they pleafe fome 
injudicious Palates, do only raife the 
Indignation of every good Tafte, to 
fee the Spirit of the fineft Authors 
fo debafed and corrupted. I do hot 
pretend to judge of the French Tran^ 
jlations myfelf : Be they what they 
will, ours, that are taken from them, 
muft be bad. Nor am I JMafter e* 
nough of the Vrench Tongue, to 
determine upon their Performances; 
but I fpeak after the beft Judges, 
and the beft Writers our Nation hath 
produced. The Frenehy my Lord, 
have indeed taken worthy Pains to 
make Claflic Learning fpeak their 
Language ; and if they have not 
fucceeded, it muft be imputed' to 
that Circumlocution, to a certain 
jTalkativenefs and Airinefs that are 
reprefented in their Tongue, which 
will never agree with the Silence 
and Sedatenefs of the Romans^ or 
with the Solemnity and ED(friffivenefs 

of 
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of the Greeh. Our Englijh^ of all 
Modern Languages that have been 
cultivated, is upon Experience and 
Comparifon juftly thought moft ca- 
pable of all the Beauty, Strength, 
and Signifkancy of the Gr^^i and 
Latin ; and we may juftly hope to 
fee the true Greek and Roman Spirit 
transRifed into our Language, when 
the Tranflations are undertaken by 
fuch Hands as are every way equal 
to the Task. We have noble Spe- 
cimens in the Tranflation of feveral 
^ celebrated Pieces i and if Dryden 
hath failed in fome Parts of Virgil^ 
we may, in part, afcribe it to his u- 
fing, as 'lis faid, fome French and Fo^ 
reign Affiftance, and partly to fome 
Defers of our Language, for he 
was an Abfolutc Matter of its whole 
Reach and Compafs ; but chiefly ta 
the inimitable Perfections and Ele- 
gance of the Author, who hatli 
weighed and ctpfen every Word 

G 3 that 
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that is moft beautiful and fignificant, 
and beft adapted to the Purpofe it 
is ufed for. Virgil is not only the 
greateft and correfteft of the Roman 
Poets, but of the Roman Writers; 
and as he is numerous, various, and 
rich in his Verfe and Expreflions, his 
Expreffions are fo full and abundan^^ 
with his Senfe, hisSenfc is fo crowd- 
ed, and yet fo clear in the admira- 
ble Choice of his Words/that uniefs 
the EngUfh were equal to the Ro- 
man^ and tlie Tranjlator to the Poet^ 
it is i'mpoflible but that the Natural 
Difadvahta^es - of our Tongue muft' 
appear in the Tranilatioh : And:J«t, 
my Lord, give me Leave to fay,' in' 
Commendatiph of Mr. Dryden^ let 
who will undertake that Mighty 
Wbrt^ we fhall never fee it better 
performed in the Whole ; and thofe 
who may excell him, where they 
obferve he hath failed, will fall be- 
low 
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low him in a thoufand Inftances 
where he hath excelled. 

This, my Lord, I have only touch- 
ed upon by the Way 5 and if the 
bcft and greaceft Mafters fail, what 
muft we think of all meaner Tran- 
flators ? We can only fit down and 
wonder, that Ogilby^ and his Bre^ 
thren the Ogilbys of every Age, could 
' ever GndSubfcriptions and Encourage- 
mecr, or that Men of Scpfe fliould 
ever be indqc<d tp buy w(iat they 

never coi&ld endure t;o fcafl; '^'" 

■ ■ ii » 

But it is Time ta proceed .ta what 
^ is farther neceffayy to qualify a Man 
for Tranflation. Underftanding the 
Languages he attempts, as I have 
opened it, is no fuperncial eafy Mat- 
ter : I wilh our Tranflators were 
' only fo far prepared for their Work : 
But, my Lord, I muft farther obfervc, 
that thofe who only undcrftand the 
Languages^ arc neither fit nor able to 
tranuate. 

G 4 For 
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For It is not an exad Skill and 
Knowledge of the Languages alone, 
tho' this be a Fundamental Quali- 
fication abfolutely required in this 
Undertaking ; but he that cntereth 
upon this Province with any Hopes 
of Glory and Succefs, muft, befides 
the Language, enter into the very 
Life and Ikauty, and Genius of his 
Author. With mc it paffeth for a ' 
Maxim 5 that no one can tranflate.an 
Author, who can't write like him, 
and a Man muft be of the fame Spi- 
rit with the Author he attempteth. 
Creech^ who tranflated Lucretius fo 
well, mifcarried in Horace as much 
as he fucceeded in the other : And 
his Idyllhms of T^heoctitus are as 
much below his Manilius^ as the 
Fields are below the Stars. A Per- 
son that writeth like Salluft^ or, to 
put the Oppofition in the fartlieft 
Extreme, like Tacitus^ will hardly 
make a good Tranflator of Livy. 
^ ^ ' - Sir 
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Sir Roger' UEfirange^ who was a: 
pcrfeft Matter of the familiar, the 
facetious and jocular Style, fell into^ 
his proper Province, when he pitch-* 
ed upon Erafmus and jEfap. TuUys 
offices were fuitable enough for their 
Plainnefs and Familiarity to his Ge- 
nius i but he could never rife to the 
Solemnity and Dignity of his Ora* 
tions. He was neither Orator nor 
Hiftorian, his Talent was*Banter and 
Ridicule,- and how well qualifiedi 
be was for the Tranflation of Jofe^^^ 
phus^ among a thoufand other Leii 
vities and low Expreffions, wt may 
judge from the Charader of Heroa^ 
who was one that would keep ToucS 
neither wHh GocL nor Many accord- 
ing to his Tranflation^ Thofe wha 
will venture upon Authors of diflfei 
rent Ways, muft be of a very com* 
prehenfive Genius, if they (uccced; 
Every Man, who is a contefled Ma-f 
ftcr ill any Kind of Profe, or Poetry; 
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may tranflate any Authors of the 
fame Kind with Reputation : But it 
is an univerfal Genius that muft at- 
tempt thcni all. • Mr. Prior is equal 
to all the Parts of Horace^ and may, 
at the fame time, attempt Vloiner and 
Virgil with a Spirit not inferiour to 
the great Originals. Mr. Addifon 
feems peculiarly formed to maintain 
the Majefty of thefe great Poets, and 
alTert the Character of his great Ma- 
ftcr Virgil^ in an Exaiftnefs, Strength, 
and Beauty, like his own. My Lord 
Hallifax is a Name facred to the 
Mufes ; and he that writeth with a 
Claffic Spirit, may, when he pleafes, 
make the ancient Poets fpeak, as if 
they wrote and compofed in Englijh. 
^ Mr. Granville I ffiould call by a Title 
proper to his Name and Blood j but 
a Regard to Chronology muft make 
thefe Additions of a Piece with the 
reft that no Confufion may happen 
to future Critics by the Mixture or 

Change 
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Change of Titles : And whenever 
he fliall adorn our Language with 
fome of the nobieft and choiccft 
Pieces the Greek or Roman Poets 
have produced^ I will venture to 
prophefy, that my Lord Lanfdowne 
will be as Celebrated as Mr. Gran^ 
*ville^ and his Tranflations equal, 
what hardly any body but himfelf 
can do, his own Originals. Giving 
Warning once more, that thefe Ad- 
ditions are written above a Year and 
fix Months after the firft Edition; 
I will prefume to mention another 
Gentleman, whofe Writings I was 
not acquainted with when I firft 
compo(ed the Work that goeth be- 
fore and foUoweth, and whofe no- 
ble Defign I was a Stranger to when 
I made the Preface to this Differ^' 
tation. And this I do in the firft 
place by way of Apology, for want- 
ing fo bright an Ornament in the 
Lift of our Englijh Poets j and in 

G 6 the 
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the next place, out of a charitable 
Regard to the Critics Heads, and 
jnyfelf, that they may not firft crack 
their Brains to reconcile feeming In- 
confiftencies of Time, and then, for 
want of the true Difcovery, con- 
demn me for a Blunderer. So cau- 
tioufly muft he tread, who is afraid 
of being handled as they will handle 
him ! And now, my Lord, after all 
this Preamble, I may venture to 
name Mr* Pope^ whofe Performan- 
ces fliine in all the Beauty and Perfe* 
^ions of the greateO: Mafters ; and 
from his Hands we exped to receive 
the great Ho?ner like himfelf. 

Thefe Gentlemen, and fuch as 
thefe only, are qualified for Tran- 
elation : It is the hardeft Province 
in all the Parts of Writing ; tho* 
none but a good Author can make 
a good Tranflator, yet it is more 
difficult to tranjlate well, than to 
miu well. Evefy great Matter in 

Profe 
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Profe or Poetry is not able to tran- 
flate every Author J and thole Au- 
thors he finds moft fuitable to his 
own Genius, coft him more Swear, • 
and Pains, and Confldtration, than 
twice the Number of Lines of his 
own compofing. 'Tis no exceed- 
ing Labour for every great Genius 
to e:kert, and nianage, and mafter 
his own Spirit; but 'lis almoft an 
infuperable Task to compafs, to 
equal, and command the Spirit of 
another Man. Yet this is what 
every Tranflator taketh upon him- 
felf to do, and muft do, if he de- 
ferves the Name, He muft put 
himfelf into the Place of his Au- 
thors, not enly be Mafter of their 
Manner, as to their Style, the Peri- 
ods, Turn, and Cadence of their 
Writings, but he muft bring himfelf 
to th?ir Habit and W ay of Think- 
ing, and have, if poffible, the fame 
Train of Notions in his Head, 

which 
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which gave Birth to thofe they 
have fekiftcd and placed in their 
Works. 

And now, my Lord, I can hardly 
forbear Expoftulations upon this 
Head, that fvery Idle, Half-witted, 
Half- learned Noddle^ which the 
World is fatisfied is not fit for an 
Author^ fliould prefently think itfelf 
well enough qualified for a 7V^«- 
Jlator. 

Let no one blame me for carry- 
ing ray Notions of Tranflation fo 
high i I have done it to refcue the 
Claifics out of the Hands of every 
ignorant Pretender, that they may 
not be mangled and abuled in 
their Tranfmigration from one Lan- 
guage to another : For, as if their 
Genius were changed, inftead of be-^ 
ing transferred, we are not fo hap* 
py (pardon the AUufion) as to 
fee a Lion's Spirit in an Afs's 
Body ; but the Spirit of a Lion 

fcems 
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feems Tranjlated into the Spirit of 
an Afs. ^ . 

My Lord, the next Way of /w/- 
tation is Paraphrafe. Tranjlation is 
the nearcft of all: 'Tis drawini 
immediately from the Life,' aa< 
copying every Feature to all Ad- 
vantage and Exa^tncfs : But Pava- 
phrafe holdeth the Original at a 
more diftant View, and taketh as 
much Freedom to mend, or alter 
it, tho' .it be not really either 
mended or altered for the better, as 
a Painter muft, who would compli- 
ment a Lady of Fifty with a Face 
of Fifteen. 

Paraphrafe^ my. Lord, (ftri(aiy 
fpeaking) is enlarging upon an 
Author to explain his Meaning; 
but it is fo confounded with Peri^ 
phrafify or Circumlocution, that 'tis 
hard to diftinguifh them: The firft 
relates to . Things, the other to 

IWords i one gives tlje Meaning of 

an 
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an Autlior in the Way of Explica- 
tion, the other multiplies Words 
without enlarging the Senfe. I am 
obJtged to d ftinguilh them at my 
fetting out, becaufe, as I procecci, 
I muft fpeak of them as if they 
were the fame, and confider Para^ 
pbrafe not as it is in itfelf, but as it 
ftands in the prefent Pradice j where, 
without regard to its Original De- 
fign, it is changed into CicumlocU'^ 
tion. 

So much by way of Precaution, 
tliat none may triumph in their 
Criticifms upon a fancy*d Difcove- 
ry, that the Author took Paraphrafe 
and Periphrafe for the fame Thing, 
when the Fault lieth wholly in thofe 
Verfifying Gentlemen, who. with- 
out regarding either, have taken one 
for the other. 

Paraphrafe then, according to 
Modern Ufage, is a round-about 
Way of Tranflating, invented, I fup- 

pofc^ 
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pofc, to help the Barrennefs and 
Poverty, which Tranflators^ over- 
looking in themfelveSj have appre- 
hended in our Tongue. This hath 
opened a Way to many Irregulari- 
ties, and greater Licentioufneis^than 
even Poets can claim 5 and tlio' fome 
Pieces of this Kind are admirably 
finiftied, yet thofc that are really 
Good^ are hardly enow to compen- 
fate for the Bad. Some have had 
the Vanity to imagine they im- 
proved their Authors by the Liber- 
ties they took : But *tis only their, 
own Fondnefs and Conceit that 
puts fuch Fancies in their Head; 
for what they call Improvement, is 
generally either fpinning out their' 
Author's Senfe, till 'tis wiredrawn, 
that is, weak and (lender ; or elfc 
'tis taking a Hint, and running 
away with a Motion that never en- 
tered into the Author's Thoughts. 

Our Paraphrafe Men commonly 

take 
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take fuch a Compafs about the 
Senfc.of their Authors, that they 
never come near it; or, if they 
chance to catch it,,they never leave 
it till *tis quite 16ft and diffipated. 
Nothing betrays the W?aknefs of 
their Heads fo much as this Practice, 
and their Author*s Senfe is certainly 
too ftrong for their Brains, when 
they can't bear it widiout qua- 
lifying and mixing it with their 
own* 

J know the general Pretence ij 
ja voiding a literal TranJlatioH 5 but 
,,ther« is a great deal of Difference 
' Jbetween a literal Tranflat ion ^nd 
a Paraphrafe. A literal Tranflation 
is never to be avoided, but when 
it obfcures, or debafes the Original ; 
and a Paraphrafe upon that Pretence 
ought never to be ufed, but when 
a literal Tranjlation is impra<fticable. 
I remember Horace^ Rule very well ; 
and tho* there is no Neceffity of 
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Rendring Woyd for Word^ like fomc 
of your Faithful Tranjlators ; yet, 
where the Language will bear it, 
and the Senfe and Spirit of an Au- 
thor can be fully exprcflfcd, I take 
the moft literal Tranjlations to be 
the beft, as well as trueft. It re- 
quires a great Genius, and a ftrong 
■ Judgment to play with an Author's 
Senle, and run Divifions upon his 
Words. It riiay pafs well enough 
if they were only to be fet to Mu- 
fick, and even then 'twould be but 
weakening the Senfe to impirovc 
the S^und* 

liiit vi\^:i^M^iM this 

'^Performarice with^ reference to the 
Poets efpecially , Faraphrafing is 
but another Word for Ttanjlating. 
When the Language of the Origi- 
nal cannot be rendred in fo many 
WordSj or when a bare Tranflation 
cannot give the full Force and Beau- 
ty of the Original, we muft take a 

Com- 
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Compafs to exprcfs them as near as 
we can ,• and when we have fo expref- 
fed them, the Paraphrafe is indeed 
no more than the true Tranjlation^ ac- 
cording to the Obfervation I made 
upon Rendring the Feculiarities of 
any Language, which holds in this 
Cafe as well as in that. But for 
farther Enterprizes upon an Author, ' 
for enlarging his Senfe, and build- 
ing Fancies of our own upon his 
Foundation, we may call it F^r^- 
phrafing if we willj but we fliould 
more properly term it Changing^ 
cr /xddlng^ or Patching^ or Piecing^ 
or any thing but Paraphrajing . For 
generally it hath Nothing within 
the Ety?nology of Paraphrafe^ but be- 
ing be fides the Meaning. 

As to the Pretences for this Pra- 
dice, th -y are either improving the 
Author, or explaining his Meaning* 
As to the firft, I have confuted it 
pretty well already, and ihall only 

add, 
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add, that the bcft Writers are above 
Improvement 5 fuch as ^/k^/7 and 
Horace^ who yet have fuffcred moft 
from this Vanity and Conceit ; 
and that whatever Authors want 
to be improved3 are not worthy to 
be Tranflated. As for the other 
Pretence, it is very juft and fair, 
and the Experiment is at all Times 
allowable in the Fragments^ and 
broken Pieces, and obfcure Paffages 
of ancient Poets, who cannot be un- 
derftood without fome Connexion 
of Parts, fome Supply of their Va- 
cancies, and the Advantage of new 
Light, to guide us thro' the darker 
Pailages or thofe Authors* 

But here we are not at Liberty 
to treat thefe decayed, and brokeh, 
or dark Pieces of Antiquity, as we 
pleafe : And the Rules of Paraphrafe 
are the more ftri^ly to be obferved, 
the more we may feem to be left to 
our Difcreiion. 'Tis eafy enough 
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to keep up to our Author, when 
we have him always in View; but 
'tis more difficult to trace him from 
his Remains^ and purfue him thro* 
all the Ruinf and Obfcurity of Time. 
Now, ^^ The general Rules are, 
^' that all our Sentiments do na- 
^^ turally rife from our Author, 
^^ and that we maintain his Cha- 
^ader, and bring Nothing of 
our Own that is either unlikely, 
" or unworthy of Him to fay. 

Mr. Cowley hath fucceeded admi- 
rably in his Paraphrafe upon ?/«• 
dar^ but then he was of a Genius 
equal to his Author : He hath no 
Sentiment but what naturally rifes 
from the Original, and is every way 
worthy the T'heban Poet to have 
thought and fung. But 'tis a dan- 
gerous Enterprize, and too ftron^ 
for weak Heads to try the Heights, 
and fathom the Depths of hisFlights. 
The Rapidity of his Motion, the 

Torrent 
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Torre Bt of his Verfe, the fuddcn 
Turns and Sallies of his Thought, 
require a Genius like his own to 
purfue them, while ihallow Brains 
;row giddy in a Moment, and rhe 
irft Step carries them beyond their 
Depth, and hurries them down 
the Stream. Horace hath given us 
fair Warning ; and if any Dabkr 
in Poetry dares venture upon the 
Experiment, he will only break 
his Brains, and give a New Name 
to fome Room in Bedlam. I would 
intimate the fame Caution with rc- 
fpeiSk to all the other Celebrated 
Matters of Antiquity, tho* their 
Scnfe doth not lie fo deep, and their 
Flights are not fo bold and violent 
as Fi'ndar^Sy That our ordinary Ad- 
venturers in Pindaric^ Paraphrafe^ 
and Tranjlatian^ may have fome Re- 
gard for their Reputation, if they 
have none for their Necks, and ne- 
ver beftride the Mufes Horfe, till 

they 
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they are furc they can keep their 
Seat, that is, till they can manage 
him with as much Strength and 
Dexterity, as his old Mafters ; or, 
which is all one in plain Englifb^ till 
they can write up to the Dignity 
and Character of their Authors. 

The Fragments and Remains of 
the Ancient Poets may be thought 
impradicable, and are perhaps too 
difficult for any Paraphrafe to com- 
plete, unlefs from the Hints we 
meet with, and the Charaifter that 
is left us of the AuthorsA^Bfe 
could frame a Poem in Imitation of 
their Way. Horace hath given us 
fome fliort Notices of Alcaus^ Stefi^ 
chorus^ Simonidef^ Sappho^ ^ndArchi- 
lochus: And we meet with fome 
farther Mention, and fome Frag- 
ments of them all, except Aldeus^ 
in Longinm^s excellent Treatife. 
Their Remains have been coUefted 
by learned Men f and if here and 

there 
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there we find fome Pieces more en- 
tire, we muft from them endeavour 
to acquaint ourfelves with their Way 
and Manner, and imitate them as 
well as we can, when we take Oc- 
cafion from fome broken Parts to 
fancy what the Poet faid in the 
Lines that are loft. As your Anti^ 
quarks make out the moft ancient 
Medals from a Letter, and fome 
Pieces of Letters, that are here 
and there with great Difficulty to 
be 4ifcerned upon ihtFace ana Re^ 
verfe. 

• But with Refped to all other 
Poets, whofe Works have defcend- 
ed entire to their Pofterity, and 
whofe Writings can be underftood 
without fupplying either new Light 
or Connexion, I hope all that pre- 
tend to be of the Pqetical Family, 
will have the Modefty to think re- 
verently of their Fore-fathers, and 
fuffer them to reft in the quiet Pof- 

H feffion 
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felfion of their own Wit and Beauty^ 
without Addition or Diminution. 
Tranjlate they may; and where 
Tranjlation is impradicable, they 
may Parapbrafe: But it is intoler- 
able, that under a Pretence of Para-^ 
pbrajing and Tranjlating^ a Way 
fliould be fuffered of treating Au- 
thors to a manifest Difadvantage, 
only for the Sake of gratifying the 
vitiated Tafte and fooiiiii Fancies of 
fome Poetafters, that fondly dream 
they can write better than the bcft 
[Writers in the World. 

After fo many Words upon 7rti»- 
flation and Parapbrafe^ let us pafs, 
if Your Lordfliip pleafes, to what 
is more properly meant by Imita- 
tion. 

" This, in general, is no more 
** than propoling foine excellent 
" Writer foi^ a Pattern, and endea- 
^ vouring to copy his Perfciaipns. 
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"in the moft diftinguifliing Parts 
" of his Chara(5t.er.** Among the 
Romans^ Horace is the Standard of 
LyriCy and Firgil of Epic Poetry j 
and thofe Moderns who could ever 
flatter themfelves to fucceed in either,' 
have propofed thefe great Matters 
with old Homer and the Grecian Ly- 
rics for their Pattern. If they 
wrote after Horace and Virgil in 
Latin^ they ftudied their Expreffion 
as welt as Thought,- if in their Na- 
tive Tongue, they have formed 
themfelves as near as poffible upon 
thofe great Models, I remember 
no Writer that ever pleafed himfelf 
with any diftaht Attempts of the 
Epic Kind, but he gave us, at leaft, 
the Sketch, the Skeleton, thcDraught, 
the Mechanifm, whatever we call 
it, of Homer and Virgil^ and you 
might fee the Anatomy of thofe 
Poems, if you could lee nothing 
elfe. For Lyrics^ Icannot take up- 

H 2 on 
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on myfelf to recolle^St above one 
Perfon who ever ventured upon 
them, without having Horace^ or 
the Grecians^ in his Eyej and be 
hath carefully preferved the Modern 
Diftinftion between <Sb»^/ andOdes^ 
as if they were as diftant in Mean- 
ing, as they are in Sound and Him. 
I might inftancc farther in , the 
Epiftolatory and Satyrical Way, in 
Profe as well as f^erfe^ in Greek as 
well as Latin^ in Orators and Hijlo-^ 
rianSj in PhilofopherT and Moralifts^ 
in every Thing but your Critics and 
Commentators : For I think no body 
ever thought it worth while to mind 
either the Elegance of their Style, 
or the Brightnefs of their Thoughts : 
But I fpare Your Lordlhip the 
Trouble, and myfelf the Labour 
of going thro' the Subjed in every 
Particular. It will be more plea- 
fing, and I hope as profitable, to run 
it over in fome general Reflexions. 

And 
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And i would in the firft place re- 
flet upon a Way of Imitation 1 can 
by no means admit of, and that is 
adapting Ancient Authors to Modern 
Times, and fnaking Horace^ Juve-^ 
naly Perjiuf^ &c. not only fpeak 
our Language, but know our Man- 
ners, 1 am fenfible Mankind is the 
fame in all Ages : The fame Vanity, 
Villany, and Folly, are always to be 
found, and the fame Corrcftion may 
expofe the Knaves and Fools of 
one Age as well as another ^ but 
this Fancy muft not prefcntly pafs 
for Imitation. Thefe fort of Per-, 
formanccs are, generally fpeaking, 
as Faithful Tranjlations as any, only 
Modern Names are inferted in the 
Place of the Ancient^ and nothing 
is changed but .the Scene and 
the A^kors: I have no Quarrel 
to the Prajftice; it may be to 
the Englijh Reader a more divert- 

H 5 ing 
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ing and more iifeful Way of Tran- 
llating. 

I cannot help taking Notice of 
another Way of Imitation^ which, 
if I had a Mind to be formal, I 
fliould fay, differeth from the for- 
mer, as Paraphrafe from Tranjlation. 
Your Lordlhip fliall never take a 
Voyage, but if You^ have a Poet of 
Your Acquaintance, he will compli- 
ment You, as all Lords have been 
complimented upon the like Occa- 
fion, with Horace's good Willies to 
bis Friend Virgil: And it will be 
a great Chance, if he prove too 
ftrid an Imitator^ and doth not con- 
fider his Compafs, but he prayeth 
for a Wind in Your Teeth. Per- 
haps he may not wonder at the 
Hardinefs of the Man who firft ven- 
tured to Sea, and may fpare'thofe 
fine Reflexions Horace maketh on 
the Folly and Raftinefs of Mankind ; 
and inftead of fucb Digreflions, 

may 
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may only wifh Your Lordfliip well 
Home again: But for that, niy 
Lord, he may, when time comes, 
do as he pleafeth j only I canqpt 
allow one Way or the other for 
a proper Imitation^ whether he fol- 
lowsHorace quite through, or leavcth 
him at his Digreffion 5 and my Rea- 
fons arc at hand, as foon as 1 have 
given one Inftahce more. I believe 
no King hath been out of the Land 
fincc Writing of Oder came in Fa-- 
• fliion, but he hwith been iritreatcd 
Home in the fame Prayers Horace ' 
ufcd to Augtijlus. 1 remember very 
well, the Ode I fpeak of was fre- 
quently imitated in King WilUam^s 
Days, tho* the Compliment was un- 
luckily fpoilcd : For putting Frame 
in the room o^ Parthia^Siythia^ and 
Germa7iy^ I may venture to fay, for 
his Majcfty's Honour, that We had 
Icfs Reafon to fear tlic French when 
he was Abroad^ than when he was 
at Home. H 4 Tbcfe 
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Thefe Odes I have mentioned, 
may, perhaps, be held at fome far- 
therDiftance in the Tranjlation or 
Paraphrafe^ than other Pieces that 
^t adapted to our Times : But ftill 
they are no more Imitations^ than it 
can be an hnitation to fay the fame 
Thing in Effeft in Englijh^ which 
the Poet had expreffed fo much bet- 
ter in Latin. It is all the while 
treading too clofely in his Steps; 
and tho' by a Figure we call /////- 
tating Tranfcribing^ yet he that* fr^«- 
• fcribeth and calleth it hnitation will 
be called^ if not a Tra?ifcribery a Pla^ 
giary. In Moral and in Chriftian 
Vertues we. ought to tranfcribe^ ot 
imitate fuch illuftrious Examples as 
have gone before us: Bur by this is 
not underflood an Imitation of their 
particular Anions, but of their Ver- 
tues in general. And fo I fay for 
an Author^ it is not tying ourfdves 
up to the Cifcumftances of his 

Thoughts 
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Thoughts and Exprcflions, it is not" 
adapting his Occafion of Writing to 
oui s^ or ours to his ; but it is Co- 
pying after his Beauties, his Way 
and Manner at large, that maketh 
the Imitation. Suppofe one of thefe 
Imitators I have been fpeaking of 
Ihould propofe to imitate Horace in 
hatin upon one of thefe Occaiions,' 
1 believe he would not think fit to 
tranfcribe theOi^j and why fliould 
putting it into Englijh pafs for Imi^ 
tatioHy when tranfcribing it only 
with the neceffary Alterations would 
be intolerable. In Anions I may. 
•imitate the beft Men pun^ually i£ 
I can, tho' I am not obliged to do 
fo: For Actions are of common. 
Concern, and any one may do 
what another hath done* But Wri- 
tings are a Property ; and while I 
pretend to imitate^ 1 muft take Care 
not to Jleal. Writing an Ode upoa 
the fame Subjed and Occafion as 
^ ^ ^ H 5 Horace 
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Uarac€ liath done, is fo far an Imi- 
tation of him ; but taking his Plan, 
and borrowing his Thoughts, is 
making too free with him to call it 
Imitation: And yet, in the common 
Way, wc either write out of him, 
and fo pretend to imitate him, or 
out of our own Fancies^ and fo 
do not imitate him at all. But to 
come off from thefe grave Difqui- 
fiiions, my Lord, I would clear the 
Point by one Inftance more, which 
I think will put it out of all Difpute. 
;rhere is a certain Ode wherein Ho- 
race is pleafed to* hold a Dialogue 
with an old Acquaintance called' 
hydia. This Ode hath, I fancy, 
efcaped no body that ever attempt- 
ed any: It hath been Tranjlated^ 
Paraphrafid^ and Imitated by a hun- 
dred H^nds ; and I dare venture a 
Wager, that when all the Tranjlati^ 
onsy Parathrafes and Imitations^ are 
compared together, ftrip them only 

of 
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of cheir Titles at Top, it \^I I puzzle a 
good Critic to define which is Imi^ 
tat ion, Paraphrafe^ or .Tranjldtion^ 
provided always, tbatStrephon and* 
Che, or the Names of any other 
Nymphs and Swains, be onlyun-^ 
derftood as the Englijh for Horace 
and his Friend Lydy. 

If Horace himfeif had been called 
upon to add a fifth Book of Odes to 
the fourth (for I do not fpeak of 
his Epodes) as he was commanded 
by Augujius to add a fourth to the 
third, he would doubtlefs have /////- 
tated his former Pieces, and the 
youngcft Child had carried the fame 
Refemblance of the Father, which 
could be found in any of its elder 
Brethren : But he never would have 
copied from any of his old Pieces^' 
nor fancied, that when the fame 
Occafion offered, the fame Verfes,' 
with fohie little Alteration, and the 
fame Thought with another Appli^ 

H (5 - catton^ 
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cation J would have fervcd^. The 
Subje^ of the Ode might be the 
fame, but his . Method o£ treating 
it would be different: He would 
write indeed like himfelf; You 
fliould know it to be Horace's Pro- 
dudlioHj and fo far he would mi- 
tate himfelf: '* You ihould fee the 
^^ fame Way and Manner, the 
^^ fame Beauty and Sprightlinefs of 
^^ Thought, the fame agreeable 
^^ Mixture of the Serious and Jovial, 
" the fame Finenefs of Reflexion, 

the fame Wifdom in Mirth, and 
" Morality in his Pleafures, ail 
^^ doathed in the fa,me Eafe and 
" Elegance of Words in the fame C«- 
*^ riouf Felicity of Expreffion, which 
^^ do all together make up the diftin- 

guifliing Charader ot his 0^^/. 

To imitate Horace then, is to write 

as himfelf would have done upon 

the fame Occafions, on which we 

^ropofe hini to loiitationt We 

muft 
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muft have the famcTui n of Thought, 
the fame Faculty of Exprcllion, and, 
in a word, the fame Genius with 
himfelf. 

I might inftance in the other great 
Matters of -Antiquity, and fix the 
Laws of Imitation from the Pradice 
of the Rotnan Orators and Poets, in 
copying from the Greek. Tully^ in 
his Orations^ formed himfelf upon 
the Grecian Models, and, as he de- 
clares under the Perfon of CraJJUr^ 
he improved the Rotnan Language 
by tranflating, explaining, and imi- 
tating the bcft Orations of their 
greateft Orators in the bcft and 
choiccft Expreffions, and f6und this 
Advantage in Imitation^ that he of- 
ten adopted the Grecian Language 
into his own fo happily, and fo 
clearly, with that peculiar Turn, that 
the Words fliould appear New, yet 
not Unufual, but very fit and pro- 
per to his Auditors* 
^ ' ^ If 
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If Your Lordfliip would know 
what 7"///(y means by Imitation^ heac- 
quiints us with his Sentiments of it 
in the Perfon of Antonius. ^' That 
wc confider well in the firft place, 
what Authors are worthy our Imi^ 
tation : That we regard the chief- 
" eft Excellencies of the Authors 
^^ we would imitate : That by fre- 
quent Praftice and Exercications, 
we form them, as it were, with- 
in us : Th.it we do not, like fome 
Imitators^ copy the eafieft Parts, 
or even the moft glaring and no- 
torious Palfages, which are none 
" ofthefineft, or moftcorred and 
" fo fall into the Vices and Singu- 
^* larities of our Authors : Then he 
" runs through the feveral Authors 
^* of feveral Ages, gives us a Ihort 
^^ Charafter of them as he goes a- 
^' long, and fliows the Praftice of 
^^ hnitation to have been formed up- 
l^ on the Tafte of every Age, and the 

tl Man- 
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*^ Manner of the mod celebrated 
" Maftcrs in their fcveral Times, 

1 have not troubled- my.felf, nor 
would I trouble Your LordjQiip with 
formal Citations : I have only made 
an ExtraiSl of Tully's Senfe fo far as 
relates to the Subject now before me. 
To the Orator 1 will only add the 
great Grammarian^ and give ^«/w- 
tilians Sentiments in few Words : 
^^ Tint Lnitation is not fo much co- 
" pying after, or trying to rcfcmble 
" another Author in his Concepti- 
" ons and Style, as an Emulation 
" plainly to rival him in his own 
" Way, arid to exccll him where he 
*^ hath moft excelled. 

And now, my Lord, to -confirm 
Your Lordlhip in thefe Notions : 
Plato in Profe is the Imitator of 
Hofner's Diftion in Verfe i not of 
his Poetical Fancies, but of the Co- 
pioufnefs, the Majefty, and Lofti- 
nefs of his Styled In Lati^^ Terence 

imitated 
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imitated Menander ^ yet not as a 
Tranfcriber^ or Tranjlator^ but fo as 
to raife a new Fabrick with the old 
Materials. Horace hath imitated the 
Grecian Lyrics ^ and mixed (as I have 
faid ) the Soft, the Amorous, the Jo- 
vialj with the Grave and Sublime. 
Virgil too, he is an hnitator of the 
Grecians^ of Theocritus in-his Pajio' 
rals 5 Hejiod is hardly worth men- 
tioning with hhGeorgics ; but above 
all, he is the Proteiied Imitator of 
Horner^ out of whofe Poems he hath 
formed a Third^ diftindt from either^ 
and more perfect than Both. 

I have faid enough of Virgil in 
the Beginning of the Book i and 
what I have here added concerning 
him and* others, is only to give fuch 
Examples o( Imitation^ as will beft 
ii^ftruct us what Imitation is ; and 
wIjc;. \vc can do the fame Juftice to 
the F: fnan^ as they have done to 
the Grecian Writers ,• when without 

ftealing 
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ftealing from them, we can plainly 
rival them in their own Thoughts 
and Expreffions, and tell the fame 
Story, or write upon the fame Sub- 
)Q& better than they have done ; 
then we may propofe them for our 
Patterns, and undertake them upon 
any Occafion we pleafe^^ keep the 
Originals in our View, and profefs 
to imitate them without Tranjla- 
Ung from them, or Parapbrafing on 
:hem,or Tranfcribing them into M?-, 
iern Names and Places. 

" This then is Imitation^ when 

' we are poffelfed of the Expref- 

^ fion. Way of Thinking, and the 

^ Genius of any Author, in fuch 

^ an abftraded Manner, as without 

• writing out of him, or making ufe 

' of him for particular Thoughts 

' and Phrafes, we can write in his 

Way, and after his Manner j fo 

that any one, who is a proper 

Judge, may fay at Sight, This is 

. Horatian^ 
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" Horatian^ this is Terentian^ this is 
^^ Virgilian ; rho' perhaps the very 
^^ WordSj as they ftand in our Wri- 
^^ tingSj are not to be found in the 
*^ Authors we propofe to imitate. 

I have faid little concerning Imi^ 
tation with refpcCl to the Language 
of the Original, becaufe I think ic 
extremely difficult to imitate the 
Greeks and Romans in their own 
Tongue with any Hopes of Succefs, 
it being impoflible for us at this Di* 
ftance to be Matters of their Lan- 
guage in any Degree equal tp them- 
lelves. Inftead, therefore, of laying 
down fruitlefs Rules in an impradi- 
cable Point, I have rather thought 
fit to advance a Notion, that may 
feem particular, as a Reafon for de- 
clining this Part of Imitation : And 
becaufe I would not be both fingu* 
lar and pofuive, I would beg Leave 
to confider the Dijfi:ulties of Mo^ 
dern Writei^s in Imitating Anci:nt 

Language. 
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mguage. Thefe Difficulties arife 
rtly from the Diverfity of the 
ungues, and partly from the Re- 
3tenefs of Time. As to the firft, 
I are fenfible, that Diverfity of the 
nguage is no infuperable Diffi- 
Ity. Modern Writers of diffe- 
It Nations may fucceed in each 
lers Tongues. The Englijh may 
ite French ; the French Englijh ; 
\ Spaniard Italian \ and the Ita^ 
n Spanijhy and either other ysfixh 
iial Purity and Perfedlion ; and 
I Reafon is, thefe being Li'ving 
nguages, a Man by Study and 
^nverfation, efpecially if trained 
( as we are in Greek and Latin ) 
m the Cradle, may come to an 
x)lute Maftery. The greateft Dif- 
ilty lies in the Diftance of Time, 
lere the Languages are Dead^ the 
oks clofed, the Standard fixed to 
ew Authors in feveral Kinds j be- 
e the Obfcurity that is brought 

ovec 
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ovcc ihcm by the Courfe of Iffio^ 
ranee and Age^ made yet more oh* 
[cure by their Pedantical Elucida* 
tors. But, fetting tbefe afide, I 
would confider the Ancient as Dead 
Languages only, and take the Dif- 
ficulty of Imitation in that (ingle 
rcTpe^. 

Not to be tedious therefore in the 
Clofe of this Article, let us propofc 
Horace for one Inftance, inftead. of 
orficrs, who is every where, in his 
Odes cfpecially, fo curious and choice 
in his HxpreCfions, that in imitating 
him, it hath been always facred to 
imitate his Diftion. We have in- 
deed the Purity and Propriety of his 
Language, the Refult of all his Judg- 
ment and Corrc6lions ; and this may 
fecm an Advantage to us upon any 
Imitation of him : But I think it, 
for that very Reafon, a manifcft 
Difadvantage, and a great Reftraint 

upon us i for we are tied up to a 

Sett, 
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ty or Catalogue of Phrafes, and 
obliged to form all our different 
mbinations of Words, to exprcfs 
thoufand Differences of Thought 
: of thofe which he has fele^cd 
exprefs his own Thoughts upon 
own Subjefts. He had the whole 
mpafs of the Roman Tongue to 
ige in, all the Riches and Variety 

that Language before him, and 
[ thoufand Words were prefcnt to 

Mind ; out of which he chofc 
; beft and fitteft for his Purpofe : 
id had he attemptedanotherBook 
Odes^ without tying himfelf up, 
d perhaps without repeating any 
e Expreffion of his former, he 
ight have given us another of the 
Tie Strain and Refemblance with 
z reft. For he could form infi- 
ce Combinations of Words in the 
ne Way and Manners whereas 
e^ who would imitate his Diftion, 
e confined to his Authority, and 

his 
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his own Books contain all the Lao^l 
gujge we muft ufe : For which Rea^*' 
ion chc Imitation is too near, and 
the Thoughts themfelves, from the 
very Ncceflity of the ExpreflSon, too 
much the fame. When all is done^ 
where we propofe to imitate^ we arc 
too apt to tranfcribe ; and in fomc 
Odes^ which I have feen happily ac- 
complifliM without regarding lioract ' 
farther than his Expreflion, where 
the Subjeft hath been new, and the 
Thoughts entirely different, the Ex- 
preflTion being Horatian^ and not 
originally dcligned to exprefs thofc 
Thoughts it is applied to, hath feera- 
ed too much conftrained, and to 
have wanted that Eafinefs, that Free- 
dom and Liberty, which arc pecu- 
liar to Horace., 

The Ufe I would make of this 
Remark, if it be of any Moment, 
is, that in order to imitate the An-^ 
cients with Siiccefs, we Ihould ob- 

ferve 
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ferve the Romans in their Imitations 
of the Greeh in this Point of Lan- 
guage which is now under Debate : 
And then, in Conformity to the Ro^ 
man Condudl, we fliall never attempt 
to write in Greek or Latin with any 
Hopes of coming up to the Ccle- 
. brated Authors in thofe Languages^ 
, but content ourfelves with writing 
■in Engli/hy znd rivalling them in 
their fineft Pieces, by the Advantage 
of our Native Tongue joined to our 
Skill and Maftery of theirs. For 
whatever Compolitions Horace^ Vir^ 
gily Tully^ or any profeffed Admi- 
rers and Imitators of the Greeh 
might have made in that Language, 
it is certain they never thought fit 
to leave any of thofe Pieces behind 
them. How well foever they un- 
derftood the Gr£ei Tongne, they 
ufed their own in Imitation i iho* 
they improved upon their Authors, 
they would not rival them in their 

Language s 
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Language ; they preferred Writing 
zvd^\T^ rTicir 0W7i Tongue to Writing 
7:\t fo v::ll in a-iotler^ and were con- 
tent to :hc\v tlrj Grecian Beauties in 
a Rnmrn Dicrf^. This Obfervation 
of their Pr:.ftice is wich me of fo 
great Authority, that I think it the 
greatcft Prefumption to attempt the 
Ancient? in their own Language, un- 
der the many Difidvanta^es we muft 
lie, and particularly thele two 5 the 
Ncceffity of falling much below 
t!icm at t!ie bcft, and in coming too 
near them in the Letter^ tho' we 
cannot reach them in the Spirit of 
their Exprcffion. I need not difplay 
the Advantages of ufing our own 
Tongue rather than theirs : We may 
only look into the Roman Writers, 
and find, that the Greel was none 
of their Concern ,• they ftudied it as 
Scholars^ but would never ufe it as 
Authors ; they enriched and enlarged 
tlie Latin with Supplies from the 

Grecian 
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Grecian Store ; and by writing in 
their own Tongue, they could cquii 
and excell ; whereas, in the Grecian^ 
they muft have fallen Ihort of the O- 
riginals they propofed to Imitation^ 
And if we will take upon us to 
imitate Horace in his own Tongue,' 
however fome few Poets of the (amc 
Genius, and by a perfed Maftery of 
his Language, may fdcceed in a few 
Attempts of this Nature, as we have 
fdme Specimens among ourfelves ia 
the Mafa Anglican^ j the Generality, 
of fuch Enterprizes would certainly 
fail, and the greatcft Mafters them- 
felves, that have raifed their Repu- 
tation by a few Odes admirably fi- 
nifhed, would certainly ruin ir, 
ftiould they attempt to rival Horace 
in the Number, as well as in the 
Perftftion of his Pieces. Were all 
the Odes of all the Modern Matters 
in this Way coUeded, they might be 
comprized in a Icfs Volume than 

I thofc 
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thofe of the Rofnan Poet ; and every 

Genius of every Nat ion muft be called 

in for Affiftancc, if ever we intend 

the World Ihould fee a Sett of Odes 

not inferiour to Horace in Number 

and Reputation. 

I am under no Neceflfity of dif- 

putin^ the Excellencjr of the Latin 

and Engli/h Tongues in Comparifon 

with one another. I will eafily yield 

the Preference to the Latin ; onlv 

give me Leave to fay, that we muft 

certainly write better in the Linjing 

Language than the Dead ; and of our 

moft celebrated l?oets, particularly 

Mr. Cowley^ the mod: celebrated in 

both. I may affirm, their EngUJh 

Works are much preferable to meir 

Latin. I have iiiftanced in Mr. CaOh 

lejy the rather, becaufe none >yrotc 

more mafterly in Z^;/;i3and no Poet 

wa$ lefs curious in the Words and 

Cadence of his Verfe in Bngl^ • 

His Words flowed rather from Na- 
ture. 
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ture than Art ; and where they 
pear moft to be ftudied, they 
pear at the fame time to be mod: 
afFe^ed^ as when he endeavours to 
pleafe too much. I fpeak not this 
in the Way of Cenfure on this adrnr* 
rable Poet ^ I take his Carelefnefs of 
his Numbers to be an Argument of 
his GeniuSjWhich was too great to ac« 
tend to the minuter Parts of a Com- 
poiition, and he was fure to pleafe 
with all his Faults. But how negli« 
gent foever he feems in his Englijh 
Pieces, 1^ was as careful in his L/t^ 
tin ; and tho* he wrote Latin S^rXc 
in all Kinds the befl of any Man of 
his Age, yet his Englijh W ritings^' 
with all the Defers the Critics have 
furmized, are fuperiour to his Latins 
Milton I may alfo add 1 and befides 
him,^ I do not readily call to mind 
another, that hath wrote much in 
Latin as well as Englijh ; and his 
Paradife. lojl^ as in all other refpe^; 

I a fQ 
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fo particularly in the Language, ex- 
celkth whatever his Pen hath left us 
of his Latin Pieces'* 

Indeed I am fo far frpnr having a 
mean Opinion of our Language, even 
when 'tis compared with the Greek 
and Roman^ that tho' I may yield 
them the Preference upon Compari- 
fon, I may neverthelefs venture to 
fay, that we can write better in our 
own Language than theirs, and that 
our Originals may be as difficult for 
them to tranflate, or imitate, as theirs 
arc to us, fuppofing, my Lord, fome 
of tho old Bards were alive again* 
Our Language, perhaps, is not fo 
copious and comprehenfive as the 
Greeky nor fo fignificant and elegant 
as the Latin ; and perhaps it is not 
caf)able of that Delicacy and Happi- 
nefs for which Horace^ the Inftance 
we had before lis, is fo celebrated ,• 
but let us try the utmoft that our 
Language is able to perform ; and 

then. 
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then, if we can reach Horace in his 
Thoughts, we fliall not fall much 
below him in our Words. 

In Jmitatkns of the Lyric Poetry, 
there is one Caution to be obferved, 
which I ha^/x partly intimated al- 
ready, in cenfuring that Loofc and 
Libertine Way of Paraphrafmg I 
have juft taken Notice of; and that 
is , in writing Odes^ nay, Pindarics 
themfelves, how lawlefs foever that 
Word may found, we fhould fet 
fom« E-^unds to our Fancy, and fomc 
Laws to our Verfe. 'Tis not my 
Purpofe, and it does not fall with- 
in my Subjeft, to lay down the 
♦Rules of Odes and Pindarics ; they 
may be learnM from the Examples 
of the A'icients^ and fomc fliort No- 
tices of tlie Moderm. I would only 
give a Check to that monftrous Cu- 
ftom, which hath prevailed in this 
Kind of Compolition, of writing 
pcrfe^ly at Random, and runmng 

I 3 from 
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from one Thing to another in un- 
equal Stanzas^ and unequal Meafures^ 
as if the Licentioufnefs of the Metre 
was brought to juftify the Licenti- 
oufnefs ot the Imagination. This 
Way of Writing indulgcsTranfitions 
more, perhaps, than any other : But 
the Beauty otOdes does by no means 
confift in Tranfithm^ and the Beau- 
ty of Tranfitims themfelves lieth in 
their being Natural^ and maintain- 
ing a fecret Correfpondence with all 
the other Parts from the Beginning 
to the End. Nay, I will venture 
to affirm, that where the Tranfitioh 
paffeth entirely to another Subjed, 
and the Author never returns to the* 
filft Occafion of the Ode^ it muft 
rife out of fomething that went be- 
fore, whicli gave the Hint, and intro- 
duced it into the Poet's Mind. But 
I am going out of my Province, and 
tranfgreffing in the very Inftance of 
Traf^tion. Your Lordmip will par- 
don 
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don me, if I only plead, that I would 
not have our Modern Poets, under a 
Pretence of hnhating the AncienU^ 
give themfelves fuch Airs, and fucb 
a Loofe in Lyrics^ as if there were 
no Numbers, no Meafure, no Cort- 
nexion in the World. 

After fo much hath been fa id of 
Imitation in the feveral Kinds and 
Degrees under which it maybe con- 
fidered, we may venture to look 
upon the Authors themfelves, and 
the Subjeft of their Works. Hifto* 
ry. Poetry, and Divinity, have been 
the diftinguifliing Parts of our Wri- 
tings i and I will be bold to give this 
general CharaAer of our Writers in 
tliem, that they only fall fhort of 
the Graces and Beauties of, the Aa- 
cients. 

Divinity, my Lord, is the juft 
Boaft and Glory of England. I need 
not fay, that our Writers have ex- 
celled iaSoundnefs of Dcf^rine,Ex- 

I 4 zQin^k 
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aftnefs of Method, and Clearnefs 
of Reafoning, but they have excel- 
led alfo in the Simplicity and Ele- 
gance of their Style, in Brightncfs 
of Thought, and Beauty of Expref- 
fion. 

The Famous T'illotfon is all over 
Natural and Eafy in the moft un- 
cpnftrained and treeft Elegancy of 
Thoughts and Words : His Courfe, 
both in his Reafpning and his Style, 
like a gentle and an even Current, is 
clea^and deep, and calm and (Irong. 
His Language is fo pure, no Water 
can be more ; it flowcth with fo 
free, uninterrupted a Stream, that it 
never ftoppeth the Reader or iifelf.- 
Every Word poflcffeth its proper 
Place y we meet no hard, unufual, 
mean, far-fetched, or over-ftrained 
Expreifion : His Di<5iion is not in the 
naked Terms of theThings he fpeaks 
of, but rather metaphorical j yet fo 
eafily are his Metaphors transferred, 

that 
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that You would not fay they intrude 
into another's Place^ but that they 
ftcp into their own. 

The Bifhop of Rocbefter is the 
corre^eft Writer of the Age, and 
comes ncareft to the great Originalt 
of Greece and Rome^ by a ftudi- 
ous Imitation of the Ancients : His 
Plainnefs and Accuracy, his Sublime 
and Oratory, are equally laboured : 
His Ufe 01 Cowley ^ and his excellent 
Difcourfe to his Clergy^ are admirable 
for the Modefty and Plainnefs, and 
inimitable Simplicity of their Dreft; 
His Anfwer to Sorbiere is fo hand- 

• 

fome a Way of exppfing an empty,' 
trifling, pretending Pedant, the Wit 
fo lively, the Satyr fo courtly, and 
fo fevere, and his Addrefs in main* 
taining the Honour of our Country 
fo mafterly and accomplilhcd, that 
he maketh his Adverfary, a ridicu- 
lous Thing too Inconfiderable for 
our Anger, at once the Subk^ of 

1 5 our 
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our Diverfion and Contempn His 
Letters to my Lord Dorfet are the 
beft Patterns of Apology, and a true 
Epiftolary Style on a publick Sub- 
jed : His Sermons are truly fine, 
fo very beautiful, and fo extremely 
ftudied in every bright Thought, 
and delicate. Expreflion, and all *the 
Charms of Lanmiage, that Religion 
looketh lovely Tike herfelf^ as vrell 
as venerable in our Eyes. 

I have been induced by the Plea- 
fure that remaineth on my Mind 
from Reading, to forget that I was 
mentioning him only as a Divine ; 
but every Thing from his Pen is in 
filch Perfedion, that ^tis of Advan- 
tage to Your Lordlhip, where-ever I 
introduce him. 

I will only add what is more than 
can be faid of Tully^ in the Bifhop 
we meet the Poet and the Orator, 
eminently conjoined* 
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Mn Vuh may be alfo mentioned 
under the Double Capacity of a Poet 
and a Divine. He is a bright Exam* 
pie in the feveral Parts of Writing^ 
whether we confider his Originm^ 
his T^ranjlations^ Parapbirafef^ or ImU 
tations : But here I can only men* 
tion him as a Divine^ with this pe« 
culiar Commendation^ that in his 
Sermons, befides Livelinefs of Wit,^ 
Purity and Correftnefs of Style, and 
Juftnefs of Argument, we fee many, 
fine Allufions to th€ Ancients, fcve- 
ral beautiful Paflfages handfomely ior 
corporated in the Train of his own 
Thoughts : And to fay all in a Word; 
Clajffic Learning^and^L Chriftian Spirit. 

I may juftly add the Archbifhop 
of Tori^ who is truly. Excellent in 
all the Perfedions of good Writing; 
Goodnefs, Fervour, Strength, and i 
true Spirit of Piety, run thro' his va-- 
rious Compofitions, in plain, unafr: 
fe^ed Maj^y of Style* 

16 With 
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With the good Archbifliop, I muft 
join the late Learned and Venerable 
Bilhop of S. Afaph^ Dr. Beveridge^ 
who hath delivered himfelf with 
thofe Ornaments alone, which his 
Subje^ fuggefted to him, and hath 
written in that Plainnefs and Solem- 
nity of Style, that Gravity and Sim- 
plicity, which give Authority to the 
Sacred Truths he teacheth, and un- 
anfwerable Evidence to the Dodrines 
he defendeth. There is fomething 
fo Great, Primitive, and Apoftolical 
in his Writings, that it creates an 
Awe and Veneration in our Mind : 
The Importance of his Subjefts is 
above the Decoration of Words, and 
what is Great and Majeftick in itfclf, 
looketh moft like itfelf, the lefs it is 
adorned. The true Sublime in the 
great Articles of our Faith is lodged 
in the plained Words. The Divine 
Revelations are beft expreflfed in the 
Language they were revealed in, and 

as 
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as 1 obfervcd before of the Scrip- 
tures, they will fuffer no Ornament 
or Amendment. 

But then, YourLordfliip will ob- 
ferve, that the Practice of Vertue and 
all Moral Duties admit of all the 
Powers of humane Wit and Elo- 
quence ; where we are to perfuade, 
as well as teach j where we are to 
engage the Will, as well as inform 
the Underftanding ; 'tis our Bufinefs 
to try all the Beauties and Charms 
of Words, and with all the Force of 
Oratory to prevail with Men to pra- 
£kife what they own to be their. Du- 
ty. For Convidion of the Truth, 
we find by Experience, is not enough, 
unlefs the Will and AfFe^io.ns be 
won over to its Side. 

I have troubled Your Lordlhip 
with thefe great Men, not that X 
think You will ever write Sermons, 
but that You may judge of the Wri- 
ters; and as far as their Style may 

.be 
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be proper on other Subjefts, they 
are able to give You a true Tafte, 
and a Right Turn of Tolid, and fine 
Writing. 

Your Lordihip, however^ may 
on many Occafions write as a Chri- 
ftian, tho* not as a Divine; and 
whether Your Pen ftiall delight in 
Poetry or Profe, the Subje6:s You 
may choofe, and the Thoughts which 
are natural to every Sacred Theme, 
are fo far exalted above the Heathen 
Poetry or Philofophy, that themean- 
eft Chriftian, however he may fail 
in DiAion, is able to furpafs the 
nobleft Wits of Antiquity in the 
Truth, and Greatnefs of his Senti- 
ments. 

Let me only propofe a Chrijlian 
Orator^ and compare him with the 
Orators of Greece and Rome^ to Ihew 
Your Lordlhip the Advantages w? 
are poffeffed of, and how greatly 
wq may exccll. If Your Lordihip 

reads 
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reads the Topics of Arifiotle and 
Tiilly^ and will obferve how all their 
Arguments are formed upon the Cir- 
cumftances of Things, and drawn 
and enforced from the Vertues and 
Vices, the Paflions and Inclinations of 
Mankind, You will fee the whole 
Compafs their Thoughts could be 
extended to, and' obfelve, that they 
have negleded no Advantage to 
raife, and beautify, and enforce 
their Arguments* But what a poor^ 
barren Field is this, compared with 
the glorious Harveft every Chriftian 
gathers in the Scriptures ? TheTrea- 
nires of Revelation are Immenfe : 
Every Article of Faith: All that 
God hath done for us, and decla- 
red unto us, ar^ fo nuiiy Arguments 
of Perfuafion ; they arc the only 
Principles of a Chriftian's Prai^ice; 
and the Rieafon of his Duty : All 
the Paffions and AtfcAions of our 
Souls are moved by the moA: power- 
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fill Application. A ChriftianV To- 
pics are the Attributes of G o d^ rfic 
Manifeftations of His infinite Love 
to Mankind : Our Creation, our 
Fall, . our Redemption in the won- 
derful Method the Scriptures declare 
it in : The Rewards propofed, the 
Punilhments denounced .: Heaven 
and Hell, Happinefs and Mifery 
eternal : The Refurre(Stion of our 
Bodies : The Righteoufnefs and 
Awfulnefs of the laft Judgment: 
The Majefty of the Judge : The So- 
lemnity of the Proceedings: The 
Comfort and the Terrors of His 
final Sentence : Fear and Love, De- 
firc of Happinefs, Dread of Mifery, 
Gratitude to move more generous 
Minds, Intercft to prevail with lower 
Spirits, all enforced from eternal, 
infinite Confiderations, are the inex- 
hauftible Stores of a Chriftian Ora- 
tor. And now, my Lord, with me 
the Wonder is, that our Divines do 

not 
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not exceed the greateft Orators of 
Greece and Rorne^ as far as our To- 
pics of Argument and Perfuafion 
are nobler, and infinitely more for- 
cible than theirs : To argue for Ver- 
tue by difplaying her Beauties, and 
fliowing* the Reafonablenefs and 
Convenience of the Praftice, with 
no other Encouragement, than the 
fecret Satisfadion of having done 
worthily and well, (fo for want of 
other, making Vertue her own Re- 
ward) was all the Heathens could 
advance with any Certainty in the 
Caufe I whereas, the Chriitlafi is fup- 
plied with all the Treafures of Wif- • 
dom and Knowledge, which God 
hath abundantly poured forth upon 
the World. 

The only Account, my Lord, 
that I can give, why Tully^ for Ex- 
ample, could talk fo well in the 
Caufe of Vertue under all the Dif- 
advantage of Argument, and why we 

under 
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under a clearer Light, and furni(hed 
with a richer Vein of Eloquence, do 
yet in Arguments of a Moral Nature 
tall below him, is this. That fincc 
•we do not write by Infpiration, wc 
may fail in the Faculty and Power 
of writing fo much, that the Advan- 
tages of our Subject cannot fet us 
upon the Level : 'Tis for this Rca- 
fon I recommend Claffic Learning, 
and a juft Style in Divinity. We 
fee the EffcSts in thofe that arc Ma- 
tters of them : And fliould ah Ora- 
tor ever rife of Demofihenes\ Spirit, 
and Tutlfs Genius, and apply nim^ 
felf as an Orator to Divinity, work 
and labour his Subjeft by all the 
great Topics of Reafoning and Per- 
uiafion, what wonderful ProduAions 
fiiould we behold ? And if the pa- 
thetic, perfuafive Way of Writing, 
were more pra&ifed and enforced, 
I believe it would produce won- 
derful Effe^s among thofe who are 

. ' not 
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not wanting in the Knowledge of 
their Duty, nor yet in the Convidi* s 
on of its Truth, but are backward 
in their Pradice of it, and forward 
to tranfgrefs it. I cannot leave this 
Argument, without one Obfervation 
more. That if we will write of Mo- 
rality only upon the Heathen Plan, 
and enforce it only from their To- 
pics, we fhall find all our Effays 
too weak,, and demonftrate to the 
World^ that a meer Moral Chrifti- 
an is as much below a Pagan, as a 
Divine or Believing Cbriftian is 
above him. 

I am under an Engagement to 
Your Lordfhip to fay lomething of 
Hiftory towards forming Your Style : 
I intended indeed to have fpofcen of 
it at large j but fince it is enough 
for me at prefenc to mention only 
our moft celebrated Hiftorians, I 
will deferr what I defigned to fay 
of the Laws of Hiftory, and the 

Rules 
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Rules to be obfervcd in Reading ii 
till YourLor^fhip ftiall give me Per 
miflion to trouble You farther i 
tills way. 

All that feemicth ncccffary to tli 
Bufiiu fs now before us, is to giv 
Your Lofdfhip fome Obleivatior 
upon the Hiftorical Style, becattf 
of all Others^ 1 take it to be the mo 
difficult to attain in Perfection : 1 
all other Subjcds there is a greati 
Latitude and Compafs for tjieWi 
tcr's Thoughts, i larger Field • 
Fancy and Imagination before bin 
but in Hiftory he is confined to tl 
Fa&s and Occurrences he relatet 
And thefe, as they are not alii 
Entertaining, and Ornamental 
themfelves, require great Force ai 
Judgment in the Narration to mal 
them all agreeable. The worft Pr 
vince an Hiftorian can fall upon, 
a Series of barren Times, in whi< 
nothing remarkable happeneth, 

awa 
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awake our Attention, or engage our 
Notice. Here the Writer is becalm- 
ed 5 and goes on a dull, fmooth, 
fleepy Pace, unlefs he hath Spirit of 
his own to breathe into his Subjcft, 
and make it move with Life, as well 
as Truth, which muft never be for- 
faken : The richeft Fields of Hiftory 
are Scenes of Aftion and Commo- 
tion, where Nations are agitated by 
Wars abroad, or^Fadions at Home : 
The moft delicate Part of an Hifto- 
rian, which re^uireth the deepcft 
Penetration, and foundeftjudgment, 
are the Councibfof Mates and 
Princes ,• the Springs of Aftion, 
the Principal Wheek, and Cardinal 
Hinges :. The Ch^ra^Sers of Men, 
the Junfture of Timcs^ the Intereft 
of Parties, their different Views, 
and the fcveral Schemes they pur- 
fue ; !• do not intend to fay what 
Talents are required in an Hifto- 
rian, it will run me off too much 

from 
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from the Style I am to. fpeak of, if 
I ihould enlarge upon them. 

Every body knoweth the general 
Defign of Hiftory; and among 
thofe who are in all Points qualifr 
ed to undertake it, they wiU ex- 
cell who have the brighteft Geqias, 
and the moft lively Wit. Perhaps 
Vour Lordlhip will Wonder^ I am 
fure many People will condemn me 
for this AiTertion, but I cannot help 
it, my Lord, for* I have always 
thought that the more we are bound 
up to an exad^ Narration, we want 
more Life, and Ij^e to animate and 
inform the Story, otherwife the Suc- 
cefs of an Hiftorian would depend 
on the Times he writeth of, more 
than on his Abilities. This moft 
aufpicious Reign of our moft Gra- 
cious Queen, hath opened the 
brighteft and moft glorious Scene 
that Hiftory can difplay. The Tri- 
umphs of Her Arms, and the Hap- 

pinefs 
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lefs of Her Councils, illuftrateand 
orn each other in a perfect Harmo- 
' and Co-operation. Thefe Annals 
ill fhine in any Hand, the Subje^ is 
Great and Glorious, Jt carrieth 
Ith it its own Light and Ornament i 
tt neverthelefs, that Genius, which 
n beautify and enliven the fliller 
imcs of Peace, will celebrate the 
riumphs of uninterrupted Con- 
left in a Style moft equal to the 
»rtunc, and Glory of our Arms. 
Hiftory, my Lord, will not admit 
ofe Decorations other Subjeds are 
pable of,- the Paffiohs and Affe- 
ions arc not to be moved with any 
hing, but the Truth of the Narra- 
)n. AU the Force and Beauty muft 
* in the Order and Exprcffion. 
'o relate every Event with Clear- 
:fs and Perfpicuity, in fucb Words 
; beft exprefs the Nature of the 
ibjeft, is the chief Commendation 
: an Hiftorian's Style; ^ Hiftory 

giveth 
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giveth us a Draught of Fafts and 
Tranfadions in the World. The 
Colours thefe are painted in, the 
Strength and Significaney of the fc- 
veral Fwices : The regular Confufion 
of a Battle: The DiftriiStions of a 
Tumult fenfibly depi^ed : Every 
Objeftj and every Occurrence (o , 
prefented to Your View, that while 
You read. You feem indeed fo fee 
them J this is the Art and Perfeftion 
of an Hiftorical Style. And Your . 
Lordfliip will obferye that thofe 
who have excelled in Hiftory, have 
excelled in this efpecially, and what 
hath made them the Standards of 
that Style, is the Clearnefs, the Life 
and Vigor of thfeir Exprelfion, every 
where properly varied, according 
to the Variety of the Subjeds they 
wrote on : For Hiftory and Narra- 
tion are nothing but juft and lively 
Defcriptions of remarkable Events 
and Accidents* 

For 
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For this-Reafpn we praife Hera^ 
dolus and T'bucydides among the 
Greehy for I will mention no more 
of them 5 and upon this Account 
we commend ^^//^j/if andLivy among 
tlie Romans. For tho' they all differ 
in their Style^ yet they all agree in 
rhefc common Excellencies. H€ro^ 
dot us difplays a natural Oratory in 
the Beauty and Giearnefs of a nume- 
rous and fokmn Diftion; he floweth 
with a fedate and majedic Pace, with 
ao eafy Current, and a pieafant 
Stream. T%ucydiaef doth fometimes 
write in a Style £0 clofe^ that al- 
moft every Word is a Sentence^ and 
every Sentence abnoft acquaints us 
with fomething New, fo that from 
the Multitude of Caufes. and Vari^' 
cty of Matter crowded togetKer^ 
weihould fufpe^t him to be obfcure i 
but yet fo happy ^ fo admirable sl 
Mafter is he in the Art of ExprcflS* 
on, fo proper^ and fo full, that we 
cannot fay whether his Dl(^ion doth 

K more 
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more illiliftrate the Things be fpeaks 
of, or whether his Words themfelves 
are not iiluftrated by bis Matter. 
So mutual a Light do his Exprdfion 
and Subjeft refleft on each other* 
His Di^ion, tho* it be prefTed and 
clofe, is neverthelefs great and 
magnificent, equal to the Dignity 
and Importance of his Subjeft. He 
firft, after Herodotus^ ventured to 
adorn the Hifiorian's Style, to make 
the Narration more pleafing, by leav* 
ing the Flatnefs and Nakednefs of 
former A^es. This is moft obfervr 
able in his Battles, where he docs 
not only relate the meer Fight, but 
writeth with a Martial Spirit, as if 
he flood in the hotteft of tfate En- 
gagement j and what is moft ex- 
cellent, as well as remarkable in fo 
clofe a Style, is, that it is numerous 
and hamionious, that his Words 
arc not laboured nor forced, but 
fall into their Places ia a natural 

OtdtK, 
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Order, as into their moft proper $i« 
tuacion. 

Sallujl and U'Vt Your Lordihip 
will read) I hope^ with fo mucQ 
Pleafure, as to mdkt a thorough and 
intimate Acquaintance with them; 
I have faid a sreat many Pages bac]e^^ 
that Tbucydides and &illuft are ge«*; 
nerally compared, as Ldijy is with 
Herodotus; and unce I am Mea 
Apon their Charatfter^, ! cannot help 
touching the Comparifon^ S(db$fi 
is represented as a concife, a firong 
and nervous Writer ; and fo £tr he 
agreeth vnth Thicydides^s Manner 
But he is alfo charged with being 
obfcure, as concife Writers very ol^; 
ten are, without any Reafon. For,^ 
if I may judge by my own Ap)>re-^ 
heniions, as I read him, no Writer 
can be more clear, more obvious 
^nd intelligible. He hath not in- 
deed, as far as I can obferve, one 
redundant Expreffion i buthisWbrds 
are all weigned and chofen^ fo exn 
^ K 2; ' prcflTr 
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preffive and fignificant, that I will 

challenge any Critic to take a Sen- 

tcnce of his, and exprefs it clearer 

w better ,* his Contradioh feemeth 

^wrought and laboured. To me he 

appears as a Man, that confidered and 

Audied Peripkruity and Brevity to that 

tdegree, that he would not retrench a 

Word which might help him to cx- 

"prefs his Meaning, nor luffer one to 

-ftand, if his ^enfe was dear without it. 

%eing more diffufed, would have 

^weakened his Language, and have 

^nade it obfcurer rather, than clearer; 

•For Multitude of Words only ferves 

:tocloud,€r diifipate theSenfei; and 

tho* a 'copius Stylcrin a^Maft«'5 

^Hand is clear ^nd beautlKiL, yet 

-where Concifenefs and Perfpicuity 

Are once reconciled, any Attempt to 

'Enlarge the ExpreflSons^v.jif it.dpth 

•fibt darken, does certainly^ mxl^e the 

isight much feebler* • Salltift , is all 

'Lifc and Spirit^ yet grave, ap^ ma- 

icftic in his; Didion ; ;;Hi*; Ufc: pf 

old 
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old Words is pcrfe^kly Right j there 
is no Affection, but more Weight 
and Signiiicancy in them ; the Bold«^ 
nefs of his Metaphors are among hi^- 
greateft Beauties^ they are chofen. 
with great Judgment, and fliow the 
Force of his Genius : The Colour- 
ing is ftrong^ and thfe Strokes are. 
bold j and in my Opinion he chofe 
them for the Sake or that Brevity he 
loved, to exprefs more clearly and 
more forcibly, what otherwife he. 
Oiuft have writtenv in. loofer Cfaa* 
racers wirfi.lefs Strength and Beau- 
ty. Andi no Fault can be ob)e^ed. 
to the ju0eft and exa&eft of the Ro-^ 
man Writers. 

Livyy my Lord, is the moft Con^ 
fiderablc of the Roman HiOx>rians^ 
if to the Perfedion of his Style we 
join the Cpmpafs of his Subjed*.. 
In which he hath the Advantage. 
over all that wrote before him in 
any Nation, but the J&wijh^: efpe*. 

K 3 cl 
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iially 6vtrTbvcydidef^ whofe Hifto^ 
ry, j5K)wever drawn out into Length, 
is confined to the flicfrt^ft Period of 
any, except what rcmaineth of Sal^ 
hifi. No Hiftorian could be bap- 
pier in the Greatnefs and Dignity of 
his Subjcft, and none was better 
^tialified to adorn it j for his^Geniois 
was equal to theMajefty of the k^ 
man Empire, and every way caj^ble 
of the mighty Undertaking j he is 
not fo copious in Words, as abun* 
dant in Matter, rich in hrs Bxpreffion^ 
grave, majeftic, and lively, and iff 
may nave Liberty to enlarge on the 
old Comniiendatidn, I would fay his 
Style floweth with Milk and Honey, 
in (uch Abundance, fuch Pleafure 
and Sweetnefs, that when once Your 
Lordfhip is Proficient enough to 
read him readily, You will go on 
With unwearied Delight, and never 
lay him out of Your Hands with- 
out Impatience to rcfume him. We 

may 
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may rcfemblc him to Ueroddtusy in 
the Manner of his Didion j but he 
is more WktTlbucydides in the Gran- 
deur and Majcfty of Exprcifion.; 
and if we obfcrve the Multitude of 
Glaufes in the length of his Periods, 
perhaps Thucydidts himfelf b not 
more crowded 5 only the Length of 
the Periods is apt to deceive us; 
and great Men among the Ancients,. 
as well as Moderns^ have been in* 
duced to think this Writer was co- 

E'ous, becaufe his Sentences were 
ng. Copious he is indeed^and for^ 
cible in his Defcriptions, not laviih 
iB the Number, but. exuberant in 
the Richnefs and Significancy of his 
Words. Your LordJhip will ob^ 
ferve, for I fpcakr upon my own 
Obfcrvation,. that Ldroyisnotio eafy 
and obvious to be undcrftood^as 
Salluft i the , Experiments is made 
every where ia reading five or fix 
P^ges of each Author / together. 

K 4 The 
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Tbe Shortnefs of Sallufi's Sentences; 

as long as tlxey are clear, ftiows his 

Senfe and Meaning all the Way in 

an Inftant : The Progrefs is quick 

and plain, and every three Lines 

gives us a new and complete Idea; 

we are carried from one Thing to 

another with fo fwift a Pace, that 

w€ run as w^ read, and yet cannot,' 

if we read diftinftly, run fafter thaa 

we underftand him. This is the 

brighteft Teflimony that can bie 

given of a clear and obvious Style. 

In Lhy^ my Lord, we cannot pafs 

on fo readily; we are forcea to 

wait for his Meaning till we come 

to the End of the Sentence, and liavc 

ia many Claufes to fort, and referr 

to their proper Places in the Way, 

that I miiQ, own I cannot read him 

fo readily at Sight as I can Salhijl; 

lliough with Attention and Confir 

deration I underftai:d him as well. 

He is not fo.eafy, nor fo. well adapted 
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to young Proficients, as the other j : 
and is ever plained:;, when his Sen«^ 
tences are (horteftf which I think is 
^ a. Dcmonftration* Some, perhaps,' . 
will be apt to conclude, that in this > 
I differ h^om Qutntilianyhwi I do ♦ 
not concfive fo niyfelf. For Qyin^ 
tilian recommends Lihjtf before Sal^ 
luji^ rather for Jiis Candor, and the 
larger Compafs of his Hiftoryj for 
he ownetha good Proficiency is re- 
quired to underftand him ; and I 
can only referr to the Experience of 
young Proficients, which of them is 
more open to. their Apprehcnfion. . 
Diftinftion of Sentences, in few 
Words, provided the Words be :• 
plain and expreffive,ever givcth Light : 
to the Author,.and carries his Mean- 
ing uppermofti but long Periods, ^ 
and a Multiplicity of Claufes, how- 
ever they abound with the moft ob-^ ^ 
vious andfignificant Words,. do ne^ 
ce£Qirily^ make the Meaning^ moro 
J K j^ retired^ 
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iretired, Ack forward and iybvtcms to 
the View : And in this^ my Lbrd^ 
Ziuy may feem afs crbWded as Tbu^ 
tydides^ if not in the Nnmber of Pc- 
tiods, certainly in the Multitude of 
Clatifes, which fo difpofed, d^ ra- 
ther obfcurc, than illuminate bis 
Writings. But in fo rich, lb ma- 
Tjeftic, fo flowing a Writer, we may 
Wait with Patience to thelEhd of the 
Sentence, for the Pleafure ftill in- 
creafeth as we read. The Elegance 
and Purity, the Greatncfs and Noble- 
iiefs of his Di^ion, his Happinefs in 
Narration, and his wonderful Elo- 
auence, are above all Commertda- 
tion ; and his Style, if we were to 
decide, is certainly the Standard of 
RomaJi Hiftory. For Saltuji^ I muft 
own, is too impetuous in his Courfe > 
he hurries hisRcader ontoo faft,and 
hardly ever alio weth him the Wcafutt 
of Expeftation^ which in reading 
Hiftory^ where it is juftly raifcd'up- 
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on important Events^ is the greatc^. 
of all others*. 

Your Lordfhip will obfcrve, by 
reading fome ordinary Hiftorians^ 
and comparing, them with; thefe^ 
that Hiftory is the^moft difficult Pro- 
vince of all others ; and if tliere 
were not fomething. in Novelty 
;ratefub to the Curiofity of Man- 
:ind, fomething in the Hiftories of 
our own Times. and Nation, that 
engages us as Parties, and gives us 
-an Intcreft in the Events, Nothiiig 
would be read, but what was (o 
beautifully cxpreffed, as by the 
Charms of Language, and Force 
of a lively Repre^ntation, to attraft 
oar Eyes. Every great Hiftorian 
would make a greater Orator ; and 
perhaps the greateft Orator, even 
TkUy nimfelf^ would fall below the 
Hiftorian, would be attempt tx> ri- 
val hini : For the Orator oath the 
Advantage of ail Arts and Topics 

K 6 of 
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9i PerCoafion, but the Hiftorian ca» 
only ufe the Abilities of an* Oratos 
to exprcfs andrelatc, and according 
to Truth adorn the Subje^. of his 
Hiftory. 

Having thus prepared Yt>ur Lord- 
ihip for reading them , fo^ as to 
fornm fonK Judgment of their Style, 
from thefe ancient Standai>ds I de** 
fcend'at laft- to out ownHiftorJans^ 
who are no \ck various^ than exceir 
knt in their Style and Method, and; 
do not come altogether fliort of the 
Greek ^nd Ro?nan Writers, bw emu- 
late both- the Height and Spirit of 
i;he ClaffiG DiAion : The great Dif-- 
advantage our moft celebrated Hi- 
ftorians feem to labour under, is too^ 
longhand too tediousfin Interruption,^ 
by the Infertion> of Laws and Su- 
tutes, and Records in the Body of 
t|ie4r Narration*; at leaft, in making. 
t;oo particular and copious a Recital 
Qf thpm, wheieajj/thpy- had better 
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be mentioned only in general, and 
thrown afide by themfelves, as they 
commonly are, into an Appendix. 

I will pafs over the Hiftorians of 
elder Date, as Daniel:^ Lord Verulatny 
Lord Herbert^ and others, as too re- 
mote from the prefent Standard j my 
Lord Herbert comes the neareft j but 
what is a Wonder ta me. Sir Franf- 
CIS BacoHy who hath given us many 
Strokes of a mafterly Pen, and was 
certainly the greateft and mod unir 
verfal Genius the World, perhaps^ 
hath produced,, hath failed moft ia 
his Style, where we Ihould exped 
he would have mod excelled. For 
in Philofophy,Perfpicuity and a plaia 
Elegance are only required ; but in 
Hiftory all the Beauty, Str^ngtli, Ma- 
•jefty,andCompafsof Expreflion, are 
demanded. In thefe his lienry^.V\\. 
i$ extremely wanting, and if we exa* 
mine into it, we ftiall find,- that no- 
diing^ but tte Reputation of the Au- 

ibofi 
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thor fupportcth the Reputation of the 
Hiftory. 

Sir Ifalter Raleigb^s Hiftory of the 
World is a Work of fo vaft a Com- 
ptfs, fuch endlcfs Variety, that no 
Genius^ but one Adventurous as his 
own, durft have undertaken that 
great Defign. I do not apprehend 
any great Difficulty in Colletaing, 
and Common -placing an univerial 
Hiftory from the whole Body of Hi- 
ftorians ; that is nothing but me- 
chanic Labour. But to digeft the 
feverai Authors in his Mind, to take 
in all their Majefty, Strength, and 
Beauty, to raife the Spirit of meaner 
Hiftorians, and to equal all the Ex- 
cellencies of the beft, is Sir Walter\ 
peculiar Praife. His Style is the 
moftperfeft, the happieft, and moft- 
beautiful of the Age he wrote iii ; 
majeftic, clear, and mauly ,• and he 
appears every where (b fuperiour^ 
ratuer than unequal to faisSubjeffc, 

": that 
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that the Spirit of Rome and Athens 
feems to be breathed into his Work* 
In the Sacred Hiftory alone, his 
Strength and his Spirij fail him : For 
nothing can preferve that fublime 
Simplicity, that awful Solemnity, 
and divine Majefty of the infpired 
Hiftorians, but their own Words, ds 
they are moft plainly and properly 
rendred into any Language i tliis is 
an accidental Confirmation- of a for- 
mer Remark, and I muft finifli Sir 
Walter sCh3ivz(Xtr vfitb declaring my 
Opinion, that his admirable Per-" 
formance in fuch a prodigious Un- 
dertaking flicwetb, that if he had 
attemp<;ed the Hiftory of his own 
Country, or his own Times, he 
would have excelled even Lruy and 
T^ucydides ; and the Annals of 
Qijecn Elizabeth by his Pen, with^ 
out diminifhing from the feridus jn-^ 
diciousGi;;!^^^;;, had been thebright-*' 
tft Glory of her Reign^^ and would 

haxc 
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ha^vc tranfmitted his Hiftory as tbc 
Standard of our Language even ta 
the prefent Age :. For certainly the 
Writers ift that glorious Reign^ and 
the Beginning of the next, are fai; 
preferable in their Style to any, till 
you come to KingCbarles tlie Second*. 
In the long, Interval of half an Age, 
You will hardly meet with, one be- . 
fides the Royal Martyr^ whofe Style is 
comparable to Sir Philip Sidney^ BiU 
Jhn^ nooiery or Raleigh. So that we 
muft defcend almoft from the Refor- . 
mation, at leaft to the Reftoration, 
for a Standard. 

The Bifliop of Salisbury^ writeth 
with perfed Maftery in a Language 
not Native to him ,• and whatever 
his Principles may be, his Style I 
may venture to fay is entirely Eng^ 
Itjh ; except, as was objeded taX/fiyfi 
it may feem. fometimes to bemay hi^^ 
Country. 

The: 
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The Hiftory of the Royal Society 
flipws how well Philofophy becom- 
eth .a Naj-ratioHr, and that the Pro- 
grefs of Knowledge is as ctitertaia- 
ing at that of Arms; her Conquefts 
more extended, and her Viftories 
more glorious. The Diftion is every 
where fuited to the Subjeft : The 
whole Work fpeakeib the Author in 
a ftudicd Eafinefe, and cqrreft Ac- 
curacy of Expreffion, and a Style as 
much improved, as the Philofophy 
he treateth of. 

I dare not attempt ni^y Lord C/tf- 
rendon's Commendation ; To give 
his juft Chara^Sler, requiretli a Hap- 
pinefs of Expreflion, a Cleainefs of 
Judgment, and Majefty of Style equal 
to his Own: Or ta fay all in a 
Word, that peculiar Felicity in. dc- 
figfting Charaders, in which he hath 
fuccccdcd beyond Example. Youc 
Lordfliip will want no Solicitations 
i;a i:ea,ci the noblcft and. moft impar-. 
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tial Hiftorian this Nation hath pro- 
duced. The Compaffion and Re- 
fentment of his Thoughts, the no- 
ble Opennefs and Freedom of his Re- 
flexions, the glorious Debt he pays, 
to Friendfliip, and the Veil he kind- 
ly draweth over the Sorrows and 
Reproach of his Country, are Co ad- 
mirably expreffecj in fuch lively Co-, 
lours, that we are ftruck with Sym- 
pathy, and do feel by Reading, that 
be wrote from his Heart under the 
deepeft Senfe and the moft prefent 
Imprcflion^ of the Evils he bewail- 
eth. I have met with none that may 
compare with him in the Weight: 
and Solemnity of his Style, in the 
Strength and Clearnefs of his Di^ 
aion, in the Beauty and Majefty o£ 
Exprellion^ and that noble Negli- 
gence of Phrafe, which maketh his. 
Words wait every where upon his ^ 
Subje^, with a Readinefs and Pro- 
priety, 
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priety, that Art and Study are al- 
moft Strangers to. 

Reading thefe celebrated Authors 
will give Your Lordlhip a trueTafte 
of good Writing, and form You to 
a juft and correft Style upon every 
Occafion that Ihali demand Your 
Pen. I would not recommend any 
of them to a drift Imitation : That 
is fervile and mean, and You can- 
not propofc at) exaft Copy of a Pat- 
tern, without falling Ihort of the Ori- 
ginal f but if Your Lordlhip once 
readeth them with a true Relifh and 
Difcertimcnt of their Beauties, You 
may lay them afide, aqd be lecure 
of writing with all the Graces of 
them all, without owing Your Per- 
fcdion to any* Your Style and Man« 
ner will be Your own, and even 
Your Letters upon the moft ordinary 
Subjeds will have a native Beauty 
and Elegance in the Compofition, 
which v/ill equal them with the beft 

Originals, 
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Originals^ at>d fet them far above 
the common Standard. 

Upon thisOccafion, my Lord, I 
cannot pafs by Your Favourite Au- 
tbor, the grave and facetious 'Squire 
Biclerftaff^ who hath drawn Man- 
kind in every Drefs^ and every Dif^- 
guife of Nature, in a Style ever var 
rying wtch the Humours,. Fancies, 
and Follies he defcribes. He bath 
fliowed himfelf a Mafter in every 
Turn of his P^n, whether his Sub- 
jed be light or ferious, and hath laid 
down the Rules of Cpmmofi Life 
with fo much Judgment, in fuch 
agreeable, fuch lively and elegant 
Language, that from him Your Lord-^ 
fliip at once may form Your Man-, 
ners and Your Style* 

Perhaps I Ihall be blamed, if I re- 
commend any Modern Comedies to 
Your Reading. They are, indeed^, 
mod of them fo very prophane and 
obfcene. that I had much rather, cau- 
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don Your Lordfhip moft earneftly 
againft them, than give them the 
lead Countenance in judging they 
may be read with Safety* But If 
4lie moft Innocent were chofen, and 
the nioft innocent are the beft, I 
muft need^ fay fo n^ch in their Be- 
half, that I know no Writers who 
are better able to give You a true 
Notion of familiar Wit atid Wri- 
ting, than tiie beft and moft cbrreft 
of our Comic Authors, 

And now, ray Lord, You fee I 
am entered upon Poetry, where lit- 
tle need be laid after what I have 
faid adfeady,. . Perhaps I may tclmch 
4bme Characters again i but befides 
thofeil have named, I m^ recom- 
mend Mr. Addifon^ and Mr. Prior^ 
as perfeA ; Patterns, of true; Poetic 
Writing. ,Mr#:/i^j&». is, nntore la- 
boured, lifceiiis. great Mafter ^/r^/7, 
Ilie 4iath weighed ^cye^jj^ Word ,- nor 
is therein Ejcpreflion in aflhis Lines^ 
c ~ ' that 
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maketh the Blood run cold or wartn^ 
and is fo admirable a Maftcr of the 
Paifions, that he raifes Your Cou- 
rage, Your Pity, and Your Fear^^ at 
his Pieafure, but he delighteth mo(t 
hi Terror* 

Milton^ my Lord, is the ' Aflfertor 
of Poetic Liberty, and would have 
freed us from the Bondage of Rhime^ 
but like Sinners, and like Loversj 
we hug our Chain, and are pleafed 
in being Slaves. Some indeed have 
made fome faint Attempts to break 
it, but their Verfe had' all the Soft* 
nefs and Effeminacy of Rhime with- 
out the Muiic : And Dryden him- 
felf, vvho fometimes ftruggled to get 
loole, always relapfed, and was fe- 
fter bound than ever ; but Rhimc 
was his Province, and he could make 
the Tinkling of his Chains harmo- 
nious. Mr* Philips hath trod the 
neareft in his great Mafter^s Steps, 
and hath equalled him in his Verfe 

more 



cnofe than he falleth below him iii 
:he Compafi and Dignity of his Sub-' 
ed. The Shilling is tHily Splendid 
in his Lines, and his Poems will live 
longer than -the nnfinifhed Gaftle, as 
lonjg as "Blenheim is remembre^, or 
Vy£r drunk in England, Btit Ihave 
digrefifed from MtUon^ and that 1 
may rcturnj and fay all, in a Word i 
His Style, his Thoughts, his Verfe 
ire as fuperiour to the Geheralityj 
of other Poets, as his Siibjed. flis 
DKIoyalty alone throws a Cloud 
upon his Glory, and we ftand ama-; 
&ed to think that Man xoold ev^ be 
1 Rebel, who had feen, as it wei*e ' 
and defcribed, in all the Pomp ot 
Terror, the Rebellion and Pttioifii* 
ment of the Apoftate Angels. 

Cowley I need not infift on, wheiif 
bis Charader is fo admirably draWfli 
l>v fo great a Mafter, as I have hame4 
atreadvi 

S WaBiet 
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WaJfer, ftr theMnSc brtnsNum: 
bers^the- Courtlintfs .of lii?. Verfc, ' 
the Eaffnefs and' Happincls '.df his 
.Thbiidits 6ti' a tIroUftind Sibi*, 
'ddtrv^-Y Aur LorfftV.s Cdiilidifa- 
tidti ijorc, perbiji^^ cfiin aplji' qihcf,' 
becarf^ fits Manficr and liisSiibieAs 
arC riibte 'ctjmmon to Pcrlbris-of 
Q.oalttj'; apf the Affairs ofa C^'tt. 
Mr; Grdwtji/fc" iiiy Lord; hstft'rf-' 
vaiiy Hiiii in Ms iitieft Addfcfs, ^tiS 
is ii^iappYias nc ever wasj'ih famiig. 
modern Coiriplinj en C3 upon' aiicient 
Story, and fccting off the B«i{/i6 Va- 
lour -aiid xW^ngUJd iti'ix^,.viiiil' 
tbeoUGoas afi'd GodafrteY. ;;-"-:' 

'Sit0h DMHm'k fWiVd'foJ His : 
Ceipiii-HiH, and If^indfor is' mprt 
honoured m beiug'thcSubicd of his 
ProfccifV, than the Bill is in being 
thtt Subje&odiisPoiiii.' i6tW»d- 
for h ohly' the(^naraen't tof liis'p/^'. 
but his Poem is the OrijamtBt''ol 
Wtniftt. " ■' 

' 1 



I cannot help ipfeiting into the 
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'the'Pfalms: Tliey are'fo 

aplmirable in our old Profe Tran- 

flatipn, that I dcfpair of ever fce- 

'. j(ig'-tiem equalled in Vcrfc ) tut 

f" iin'o/jff, by a noble Simplicity of 
(vle^'by a Clearnefs and Eauhefs 
. of EjipreEGon, by an Esaftnefs and 
Harmony of Numbers, hath niado 
. them .fo. delightful to the Ear, and 
'.rp-pleaHng to the Reader, that as a 
' nicer Poetical Work, it rnuft be read 
' wich all the Satisfeftion which Pie- 
ces perfeft in their Kind can give us : 
But this is vaftly raifcd, when we 
' confider the Suhfeft Matter various 
as^. the,' feveral Occafions, and de- 
vout'Piffions of the Pfalmifts, and 
obfcrvc the Trariflator varying his 
Style, and every where forming luni- 
fcU" to .tlK. Spirit of ihe.drffiinal,' 
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Sometimes in humble Acldipwledg^ 
ments of a rcpentihg Sinricr, fome« 
times in the cnearfuTVoiqc of Iftraifc 
and Thankfgiving t In fome PfiJnis 
4dclivering Divine Precepts, with aU 
the Plainnefs, Simplicity, and Ma:' 
j^fty of Verfe j in others, cclcbra-* 
/ting the Gobdnefs and Providence^ 
lof God' throughout the World : In 
.fome recounting the great Things 
;€od hath done for his People lOr 
«n Hiftoricalj but a Great ancl' Sp^ 
lehin Narration of the Wonders, tfec 
Mercies and Deliverances. veucb-<i. 
fafcd unto them : In othew difplay* 
•ing the Works of Creation, the 
'Might and Majcfty of the Creatac, 
■ His Wifdom, Juftice, and Goodnefs. 
in the fublimcft Strains, above the 
Reach of all mortal Eloquence. The 
Dignity of the Qrrginal is duly rc-- 

farded in alithc Parts of this Tranr 
ation, and the Djvinc Spirk is beft^ 

iff cferred^ in being the Icaft mixedli 



with any humane Conceits. In hisk 
other Pieces^ this Honourable Bardr 
spfe above mod otliers^ in*an Age that: 
moft abounded' with* good^ Poets ;;: 
but much more ta. this Tranflation,^ 
by which* he hatb^not only raifed fads, 
3juas^ but himfelf, to Heaven. 

Several other of our Poets defer ve 
tdhc remembred^ and they fhpuld 
not be omitted, if I thought thefe 
Sheets a Record. I have already 
mentioned Mr.Dryden on the wrong 
Side of a Comparifon^ and -it would 
be Injuftice to pafs- him bv, when l 
may mention hkn on the Right. For, ^ 
certainly, there ndver-rofe a happier 
Genius, and z more abfolute Matter 
of Language, and Numbersw All his 
Poems were extremely ftudied, and 
be made every Thing he borrowed 
(o much his owd', thac he improved 
the brighteft Parages of the Greeh 
znd Romans^ and>ref)aid^tfacm wifft 
jtbundant Intereftr 



i 
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rir, with fo perfe<a a Cominaod of 
our P^i/iions, his LangUage^is fo very 
beautiful, -and qll his (cjadeci^tfains 
fo very moving: in. ;thft moft feor 
jfible Words, that, perhaps. Your 
Lordlhip will no where meet- tiif 
P^ffions touched with a more ma- 
(lerly Hand, or eKprcfifcd in jjaore 
lively -Gbiours. 

» I have, made no diftin^a Mention 
of Tragedy, and the moft celebrated 
of our Writers that have raifcd the 
Mnglijh 5tage, as high as the 4tkh 
nian i they have moft ?KC^Uc*Ji wheq 
ihey, formed their Plays on the <?rtf- 
«tf»lRbn, or built tbejpni,rat le*ft, afr 
ter the ancien;: Models. And where 
the Unities arc preferved. by a great 
C^ius,andajnilk(terly:Handil.t^ . 
thcStru^unj of bur.Tragtjdit^jiiiCffe 
beaiitiiiilth^m ttje anoie^tBuil^^^^ 
fYbur Lordfliip, I hopci^ . will; never 
a^ a Part, where tha(Lstfigiiage is re- 
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quired ; and I have omitted. to, fpeak 
Qi the Tragic Styic^ becaufe ^is wl- 
fed abpye . ,t(ie o^din^ryiSent^meo^ 
.arid,'Expi!#oa of; M«n4Mi^-;>TJlj^ 
:B6rf<>nA of j^e .Diain^ ,4>?3^ ^,'*J«/ 
are drsM, in>|{Vdpn^ .Tfaq.^wSiwi 
is , in top mudh ; Cprntaotion ^ . ss^ 
agitated 1;^ tUofe P^on^ , ' that .^ix 
ber.QoIyi iTftifRid.iapa? fi^cU a Cfifisji 
as wpckfith' up>,iMl the Ai^iom pf 
Lift tQ. th^vl^O^^nd oio^ itnpprtaht 
Event. Yc^;ijiy Lard, o»r Trag^- 
die^.may be-read with great Advan- 
tagQ> t^ Style .and Language, if. we 
cm Mkig tlienildown to our ji^aimer 
Thoughts, An4 the ftiUer Scenes of 
Lif^, and <oi)ly ufe thein to be bet** 
ter acquainted with ttie Nature, Vi- 
olence, De^ii^es, and Esspreifioa of < 
-.ali tb^ ^^riQus. :PfaflipnS: (hat cx^r- - 
cife ianddiiflu',ai^:4ie Mi^pa'of Man.] . 
TrfaUTes ore, W no ufe to^ infarm us>^ 
upon this grc^p Subj.e^,,.buc .when 
the. Paflions are pra^ically^ difplay-^' ~ 
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id, all dicir Springs difiDovered, an<^ 
the whole tumoltuaas Theory pre^ 
l^nted io liyely AJ^ns on die atage^ 
we fee and feel the Agitatioii it^ the 
AStovs in ourfeIv;f$,we do really put 
on all their perfonated'PaffibnSi- they 
firike upon our Souls, aad[ Nature 
^fwers from witlun. W%' have but. 
^w great Nfafters in this nQJbk Art*. 
Af^er Sbahfpear^hoixiJJtavc named, 
already^ an^ Beaumom and J^t-- 
cber^ who havA fbmetiracs touched: 
ijie Paffions with a ma^ly Hand, 
we muft come down to J^im and 
Otway^ who ftandialmofl^ajone, uor 
lefs Lfe may be joitied uflto mem, 
W he is too much out ofi'the Way^ 
TOO much m a Palfion to be namedi 
and therefore we will put Southern 
into his Roprm Afterwards we have 
■none of Confideration, but Congrevey^ 
\Rdwe^ and Mr. Gram)ille, and two 
OtcfordScl^ohifSy who E^eed^' no^ be 

u 
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I do not iiifift on the .particular 
Chara Aer of thcfe Auihbrs^thmking. 
h enough, to, my Purpbfe to name 
them, as the mp£t diftingniifiled of 
our Tragiic Writer^. - 

Suckling^ and other Bardp cclfe- 
brated in their Time, I forbear V 
and Ben Jobnfon I dare not meddle 
with, left he, or fomc body furly ai 
himielf^. fhould rife and rebuke me 
fdt not wrking of him with; that La-^ 
bout and:Eia§nef5.he always wrote: 
with^. 

My tprd, Ihave given You a Lift 
eF R)ets aim oft equal to the AncU 
inu^ and this is the greatcft Cha- 
rader that caa be given of Modem 
Works. For thougn I t\Ati]li Spencer 
and Shake ffettr as great Geniuses as 
ever were produGca in Rome or A^ 
them ^ they will not bear a ftrift 
Comjf^arifoh upon aH the Beauties of 
Writing.. Milton^ Hont^ in Epk 
l^ritisig hath tranfcended the Greeh 
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and the Latin Poet. He hath exccP 

led the F/f-y? ip thc^ofce aj^i K.ich- 

Icd the Z.a^iri Juftiiefs of.Thoagljr, 
' and Exaanefs ofthc Work. Speilcer 
may, perhaps, difpute ihc Pajioral^ 
even with "Tbeocritiiii for, I dare 
prcferr jiini to Tf/m/, and jjn ^jm. a- 
ione tHe Swec'tneft 3nd.^(ticity/of 
the Ihric Mufc was to be, tonjin'ft till 
.. of late Years fomehappy Cljen'ms's ja- ' 
mong ourlclvcs have. ^alTeinblcd all 
the Beauties of the Arcadian ^ocxf^j 
and reftorcd their SinijUiicity^ tan- 
. guage an4 Manners to the Swains. 
Here then, my Lord, we fbnd. I 
may with great Modefty and Jii- 
.ftice own, that feveral Pieces of 
- Englif} Compofure are .lUMhiBg in- 
. ftrlour to the Choiceft Pxodu^ions 
of Antiquity i but I cannot pro- 
nounce fo, upon the Whole, upon 
their Writers and ours. I muft 
bfg Pjf^on therefore, if I fall into 
■ ■ " ■ "' ^ 
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Sir Mifflin ikmfle's Party in. this- Ar • 
ud^o? Ancient and Modern Learn- 




\ ^px\mz j^^ m this 

}\SSi^Tiit^^^ that our 

greattft^Mafters in Compofition have 
be!en always of tlie fame Opinion i 
arid it' wotild be hard f6r the Pa- 
it(kii' 6i Modern Learning; when 
the^ {iihffiQ w nothing of their Ovon^ 
that may compare with the Anci^ ' 
entSy to argue for their Opinion' from 
the JSTritings of tliofe who difclaim 

if»': i . . ^- 
' ^^ilt^' hiy Lq^ I mu(! not pnter 

into this 'O)htr6v;cr^.ti'ow,.and hav- 
ing gjvenYou thefe few Dii'eai* 
ens tor the fotmine Youi* Style by 



t, aftef I "have 

,^ — one* Mtioil^ii'* 

Jhat perhaps;thcf'beft Way to dii- 
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cern the Beaueies oF cood Writing^' 
is to read fome of the worfL 0^ 
gilln and Drydcn will ihow You the 
Differeiice, and when Yoa perceive 
the infufferable Dulnefs of uie one; 
You Will fee more clearly Ae Bijght* 
nefs of the otben Light indeed will 
ihow Jtfelfi bttt a Jewel looketh 
brighter in a heap of Coals^ than in 
the Luftre of a Crown, and Beauty 
is more confpicuous in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Deformity, than in the 
Circle of the Court, 

I hope Your Lordflilp will not 
think I have recommended any 
Thing to You below Your Qjiality: 
Your Fortunes place You far above 
the Neceifity or Learning, but no- 
thing can let You above the Qma^' 
ment of it: And I am the more 
bpld to prefs it upon Your Lord- 
ihfp^ becaufe theie Accompliihments 
appear with greater Advantages; 
aad do really £c more hajndfome* 
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ly on Perforis of Quality, thaa; afliy, 
other. 

The late Duke of Hyivoft/hire de^. 
fcrvcs a Name in the fofempft Litt'. 
of our tngUjfj Writers, but 'I' re-l 
feryed . him to the laft, becaufe hd 
was of Your Lordfliip's Alliance^ ^ 
and I thought his Name wdu^ bet-] 
tcr recommend what 1 have ofFerBdb * 
than any Thing elfe I can* fay. ' He. 
v/ii not only the fineft Gentlemaal 
of his Time, but one of tlie fincll^ 
Scholars in every Part of poliw." 
Learning: Whatever Parts of his ' 
Charafter have been liifputed, tjii? 
Palm hath been yielded, with' tte 
greated; Juftice and Applaufe ; and 
when Your Lordfhip thinks how, 
;reat an Oraament (le was to the 
>|//y^ Court and.lSUition, Yciu jW 
&id his Learning was as gre|t atr 

Ornament to him. 

. - 7 -- — M: I 
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I am ^fliamed to ,p|i^efent theft 
vT-houghts in fo ill in Hand, but 
ly^our Lordlhip will c(!ki(ider that 
xjwQ Scholars are generally oad Pea* 
:inen:.We<feldom regard the Me- 
^fchanic J^art of Writing, tho* no« 
<thin&; Ihouldbe put into Your Lord- 
Sifp^ Hands, that looketh like fo 
ftiiide a:Draug|ht. 

Such as it i$,4t .is. humbly otfered^ 

'w Your Lordihip, with my conftant"^ 

Piayersfbr Your Jro^erityj and I 

/faope Tour Xocdlhjp will accept it 

as a fmali Tefiimonv of the Honour 

4 have for Your Illuftrious Houfq, 

My Lord, 

Tour Lordjhip'f 
Moft bumble^ and 
lldToir; f>^ 'Mojl obtdient Servant} 
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